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A Handsome Book Makes a Happy Christmas Gift. 


COUNTRY CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. | THE HISTORY OF THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY. 
: y vLLFTON JOHNSON, By JOHN WALLACE HUTCHINSON, 
Author of ag ngiend Country,” “What They | Edited by Chas. E. Mann. Introduction by 
; ] . Ly Lele. Hon. Frederick Douglass. 
conae thdka petmaonese te ee bd hundred half-| Cloth Illustrated rere owen ove Price, $5.00 
rraphs by the author. See sig ne Sates nai Seca 
Cover design in Gold and Color, boxed, $2.50. | tant pects care this talented family bore an impor- 


F : nt part in the history of our country; singing ; 
rhe most attractive book published this year. 4 7; Maging Fos 


abolition, temperance, woman suffrage, and all other 
moral reforms. 
_ A MANUAL FOR CHINA PAINTERS, 
Being a practical and comprehensive treatise on | BENEATH OLD ROOFTREES. 
the art of painting china and glass with mineral | 


By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown. 


colors. ‘ . 
By Mrs. N. D. R. MoNACHEsI, Cloth, Fully Illustrated. $1.50. 


With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


{vie MYSTERY OF HANDWRITING. 
A handbook of Graphology, being a plain and prac- | 
tical guide to the art of interpreting character — LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MARIA MITCHELL. 
handwriting. By her sister, PHEBE M. KENDALL. 

By J. HARRINGTON KEENE (*‘ Grapho,’’) With Portraits. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


Illustrated with autograph writing of famous per-| This is an exact and appreciative biography of 
sons. Oblong quarto. Cloth. Price, $2.00. j one of the world’s famous astronomers, whose name 


is known equally as wellin Europe as in America. 
COLUMBIAN PRI | 


Author of * Boston Charades.” | By OscAn FAY ADAMS, 


The author offers a handsome series of prizes to| _A new edition with sixteen full-page illustrations. 
|} Cloth. $2.00. 


the solvers of this deli_htful winter’s evening enter- | 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE MANN. 


| Original sources furnish a large part of the infor- 
| mation here given, making a contribution especially 
| valuable to the body of Revolutionary story. The 

volume is the first in a series of ‘* Footprints of the 
| Patriots.” 


tainment. Price, $1.00. 


A CHAT ABOUT CELEBRITIES, OR THE STORY | Containing the life of Horace Mann, by his wife, 
OF A BOOK. jand lectures, and reports, essays and miscellaneous 
By CurTIS GUILD papers, edited by his son. 
5h ts ii. he iia Library edition, five volumes, $12.50 per set. 
Ne ee "= Come, Aerend Again,” et Any volume sold sapesately.” 
Price, $1.50. ’ 


An editor’s reminiscences of Longfellow, Holmes, | NEW EDITION OF HORACE MANN’S “THOUGHTS 


Prescott, Grant, Sheridan, Sherman, Webster, Sum- 
ner, Booth, Charlotte Cushman, The Wallacks, and! FOR A YOUNG MAN. 
suany other celebrities. ° } Reduced in Price to 25 cents, postpaid. 


FOR THE \OUNG FOLKS. 
TES WAR GF 18929 SERIES (Four volumes.) J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S POPULAR JUVENILES. 


By Rev. E. T. TOMLINSON. 
ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY (Twelve vols.) | NeW Books by Soruie May, author of “Dotty 
Dimple,” * Little Prudy,” etc. 


By OLIVER OPTIC. 


Send for our Complete /llustrated Catalogue, sent free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 10 Milk St., Boston. 


HILE you are looking for Supplementary Reading, 
you should not overlook our Golden Rod Books. 
They contain choice chiliren’s literature, selected 
and adapted from a wide range of well-known writers, and 
graded to supplement First, Second, Third, and Fourth 
Readers with reading of an interesting character. They 
are pictorially illustrated. The binding in boards is sub- 
stantial and pleasing in style. The price is low. These 
are the titles: 
I. Rbymes and Fables, ..12c._ III. Fairy Life, ........ 20c. 
II. Songs and Stories, ...15c. | IV. Ballads and Tales,... 25c. 
( UR STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES offers 
works of standard authors—cither complete selections 
or entire works abridged, in the author’s language. Now 





ready : Cooper's Spy, Pilot, and Deerslaver ; Scott’s Rob 
Roy, Kentiworth, and Lady of the Lake; Irving’s Albam- 
bra ; Dickens’ Christmas Stories and Paul Dombey (trom 
Dombey and Son); Tinnyson’s Enoch Arden and Other 
Poems; Kennedy's Horse-Shoe Robinson ; Byron's Pns- 
oner of Chillon and Other Poems ; Bulwer-Lytton’s Harold; 
Swift's Gulliver's Travels : etc. 


Single numbers, 12',¢.; Double numbers, 20c. Also in cloth, 20c. and 30c. On 
these and the “ Golden Rod Books,” special discounts to schools and dealers. 


Concerning the above and our popular Stanpakp Scuoor Books, we shall be pleased to 
respond to any wmquiries for further information. 


University PuBlisHinc Company, 


437*47 East Tenth St., New York. 
NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 





352 Washington St., Boston. 





JUST ISSUED: 


Froebel’s Letters on the Kindergarten. 


POESCHE, School Inspector ; edited and annotated by EMILtie 
MICHAELIS, head mistress of the Croyden Kindergarten, and H. 
KEATLEY Mookrg, treasurer of the Froebel Society. Authorized 
American edition. Cloth, r2mo, pp. 331. $1.50. 

These letters are published by his widow 1n accordance with the expressed wish of Froebel, and include 
only those which relate to the kindergarten. Mme. Froebel says: ‘‘ In existing kindergartens the genuine 
Froebelian spirit is too often wanting, while it is just in these very letters that the special features of the 
kindergarten system are truly set forth.” Referring to the model lesson on pages 83-85, the English editors 
say: ** With what glad surprise such passages will come to those who have known Froebel only at second- 
hand, through the formalized ‘ dry bones’ (dry, even if necessary) of Koehler’s ‘ Praxis,’ or some such me- 
dium, and who now, for the first time, see in his own words how well he knew the secret of making those 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 





dry bones live.”’ 


Translated from the German Edition of 1887 — Editor HERMANN, 


FRENCH CALENDARS, 1897. 


With Daily Quotations from French Authors, Prices: 40c, 50c, 60¢, T5e, ¥1.00, 81.25, B1.50 each. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN GAMES. 


A French game to familiarize pupils with the names of everything that 18 placed on 


The Table Game. the dining room table. By HELENE J. Rorn. 155 cards ina box. 75 cents. 
French Verbs. Game of Loto for Auxiliary Verbs. By Prof. P. Le PERRIER. $1.25 
Das Deutsche Litteratur Spiel. ny vs. zorrer. 75 cents. 


A German game of Authors. The pian is somewhat similar to that of the well-known English game of 
authors. It consists of 100 cards arranged in sets of four, each set giving the name of an author and three 
of his or her best-known works. It may be played by any number of persons, and will be found an ex 
cellent recreation for schools and for evening companies. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid by the publisher, 


WILLIAM R. JENEINS, 
852—853 Sixth Avenue, cor. 48th St., New York. 


Complete Catalogue of all Publications when desired. 





, , po 
cosvaphical Readers” :— 


From Mr. C. F. KING, Master of Dearborn School, Boston, and Author of * King’s Geogra, 
altogether the best book of the 


GIFFORD'S 
Hiementary Lessons in 
PHYSICS. 


follow, page after page.” 


“In my opinion, ELEMENTARY LEss¢ 
kind for Grammar Schools yet published. 


yNS IN Puysics, by Mr. J. B. Gifford, is 
It is one of the few text-books made which a good teacher can safely 


From Mr. HENRY L. CLAPP, Principal of George Putnam S hool, Boston cael , - 
“] find GIFFORD’S Puysics the best work on the subject for Grammar 5¢ hools which I have seen. 

This book has recently been adopted for use in the public schools of New York, Boston, Baltimore, 

La Crosse, Altoona, Fall River, Middletown, ete. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, . ‘ . 


Brooklyn, Racine 
Examination Copy sent for 30 cents. 


Boston, Chicago. 
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liciously smooth and velvety. 


Ask your stationer for them by their names. If your 











HE THREE PENCILS above are having a wide sale to schvols al. over the country. 
is the softest; the “Operator” is the next hardest; the “ Carteret 
have extra large diameter leads. The quality is first- 


The “ Sketching ” 
is the hardest of the three. They all 
They are extra soft for sketching, and mark de. 


class. 


stationer does not keep them, mention the N. E. JouRNAL OF | 


Epucation and send 15 cents for samples, giving trade numbers. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, Jersey City, N. J. | 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern Schoo! Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 

149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 

260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 





EKIMER & -AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New Vork. 





Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 














Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 











SPECTALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


i Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 








[New Normal School Retort.] 


Send for our supplement contaming 
Normal School apparatus. 


Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 
of six cents for postage. 








Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD FLOWERS 


The Eugene Ficld Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the 
century. ‘‘Asmall bunch of the most fragrant 
of blossoms gathered from the broad acres of 
Eugene Field's Farm of Love."’ Contains a se- 
lection of the mast beautiful of the poems of 
Eugene Field. Handsomely illustrated by 
thirty-five of the world’s greatest artists as 
their contribution to the Monument Fund. 
But for the noble contributions of the great artists 
this beok could not bave been manufactured for 
$7.00, For sale at book stores, or sent prepaid 
on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to the 
Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee tocreate a fund to build the Monument 
and tocare for the family of the beloved poet, 


Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago Ii! 





Every Day in the Week. 


The Overland Limited,” 


CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO IN 3 DAYS. 





The Cxuion Pacific System's Overland Limited 
train leaves Chicago at 6 P. M. daily, and runs 
through to San Francisco, Cal., in 3 days, with 
the finest Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars, 
Composite Buffet, Smoking, and Library Cars, 
all lighted by Pintsch Gas, and Steam Heated. 

Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars dai/y, and per- 
sonally-conducted California Tourist Excursions 
weekly. 

Through bookings to Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 
China, India, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Around the World. 


Descriptive pamphlets 
mailed upon application. 

For complete information relative to this Sys- 
rem, rates, time of trains, steamer sailings from 
San Franciscv, etc., call on any agent of the 
Union Pacific System, or address 

R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agt., 
287 Broadway, New York City. 
E, DicKINsoNn, Gen’l Manager, or 
E. L. Lomax, Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agt., 
Omaha, Neb. 








JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year's 
subscription free, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


“= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 





= 2 © JOSEPH GKLOTTS \ 
® VERTICULAR 
— ~ ULAR PEN j 


——— WO MOSEPn CLLOTTS 
—s " 


> VERTIGRAPH PEN 





Verticular and Vertigraph 





These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS... . 91 John Street, New York. 


»y careful study of required conditions. 





WE UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING 
AND ARE GLAD TO IMPART INFORMATION TO INTENDING BUYERS. 





Schoolro oms 


Hecorale *2= 


WITH 


Gelatino Photographs (20 x 30), 0: 
Photocroms (al! sizes). 


Address J. L. HAMMETT Co., 


352 Washington Street,? Boston. 





BEFORE BUYING. 


- ARE ry Te Ww n ! zeacSet Seopirative A ae- 
RITERION “STEREOPTICONS (4 BEST. aim | Teachers Wanted | ciation.’ suite “io udito 





MAGIC LANTERNS. f" OTO-ENGRAVERS' 


BLEARN SOMETHING ABOUT MASIS LANTERNS. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
OF PROJECTION LANTERNS. ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS Ac. &c. 
AGENCIES: 189 La Salle St. Cricaco. tu. 
50 Bromfield St. Boston, Mass. 126 Erie Co Bank Bdg, Burraco NY, 
33-39 South 10" St. Puna. Pa. 131 Post St. San Francisco. Cat 
Si2 Locust St. St Louis. Mo. 23% Mariette St. ArLawta, Ga. 








Send for descriptive circular. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. i 
‘It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work: 














FROG comes under 
F the head of 
NATURAL HISTORY 
i Send two cent stamp 
for Best List of Books 
in Botany, Insects, 
Birds, Fishes and all 
kinds of nature study 
_ Headquarters for all 
* Natural Ilistory Books. || 
|__BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 18 Arch St., Boston, Mass. | 














This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem?’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, %3.50. {eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & €0., Leominster. Mass 








Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY& CO, | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 


Descriptionand prices on application 
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Established 1827 





The Companion of the 


tionally brilliant features. 





IAN MACLAREN, 


~"" Griters of Note. Y 


In addition to twenty-five staff writers fully two hundred of the most famous men and women of 


both the Old and the New World, including the most popular writers of fic 
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NY 


Comes Every Week W 


’ WV 


HE YOU y 


Whole Family. W 


Celebrating in 1897 its seventy-first birthday, W 
The Companion offers its readers many excep- W 
The two hemispheres W 
have been explored in search of attractive matter. W 


tion and some of the most W 


eminent statesmen, scientists, travellers and musicians, are contributors to The Companion. NY] 
Members of the Government. Prominent Public Men. W 

Hon. HILARY A. HERBERT, Secretary of the Navy. | Hon. THEO. ROOSEVELT, Pres. N. Y. Police Board. W 

Hon. WILLIAM L. WILSON, Postmaster-General. Col. GEO. E. WARING, Jr., N. Y. City St. Cleaning Dept. \) 

Hon. JUDSON HARMON, Attorney-General. | Hon. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Com. U. S. Labor Dept. W 

Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE, Member of the Senate. | ANDREW CARNEGIE, Manufacturer and Philanthropist W 

Hon. THOMAS B. REED, Speaker of the House. | Lieut. ROBERT E. PEARY, U.S. N. WV 





Leading Writers. 
IAN MACLAREN. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. | 
RUDYARD KIPLING. STEPHEN CRANE. 
HALL CAINE. HAMLIN GARLAND. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. MAX O’RELL. 
HAROLD FREDERIC. W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


MARQUIS OF LORNE. 


LADY JEUNE. 
SIR ROBERT S. BALL. 





Companion Story-Tellers. 


HOMER GREENE. EDWARD W. THOMSON. 
EMMA A. OPPER. ELLEN DOUGLAS DELAND. 
SOPHIE SWETT. 
ANNA FULLER. 
KATE CHOPIN. 


C. A. STEPHENS. 
HAYDEN CARRUTH. 
ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 


J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 
FRANKLIN W. CALKINS. 





HE COMPANION also announces for 1897, Four Absorbing Serials, Stories of Adventure or 
and Stories for Girls —all profusely illustrated by popular Artists. Six Double Holiday Nt 
Articles of Miscellany — Anecdote, Humor, Travel, etc. The timely Editorials, the ‘Curren 

Nature and Science’? Departments give weekly much valuable information in most con 


One of the most beautiful CALENDARS issued this Year WW 


will be given to each New Subscriber to The 


It is made up of Four Charming Pictures in color, beautifully executed. Its size is 10 by 24 inc 


Distinguished Contributors. ‘ 


SIR WILLIAM H. FLOWER. WW 
HON. LADY VERNON HARCOURT. DR. CYRUS EDSON. WV 
DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. YY 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


MADAME LILLIAN NORDICA. \ 
ALICE LONGFELLOW. WW 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT. WV 


MARY CATHERINE LEE. W 


PAULINE WESLEY. WW 
LOUISE R. BAKER. W 
MARY E. BAMFORD. WV 


BLISS PERRY. 7 
W 


1 Land and Sea, Stories for Boys " 
imbers. More than two thousand W 
t Events 


” “Current Topics” and * a" 
lensed form \ / 


Companion. W 
hes. The subjects are delightfully W 


attractive. This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than $1.00. W 

52 Weeks for $1.75. Send for Full Prospectus. VW 

[aaa aati, aia ath laa i WW 
a 


name and address and $1.75 will receive: 


tion is received till January 1, 1897; 
FREE — Christmas, New Year’s and Easter Double Numbers; 


Calendar 
FREE. 


souvenir. The most costly gift of its kind The Companion 
ever offered; 


ee ere oe 


we ee ee 


12-Color New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it at once with 


FREE — The Youth’s Companion every week from the time subscrip- 


FREE — The Companion’s 4-page Calendar for 1897, a beautifully colored 


And The Companion Fifty-two Weeks, a full year, to January 1, 1898. 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, S&ditor. 


Weekly, $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


Inclubs of three ormore, . .,. ., , 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 400 on 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 EY 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 





AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, > . 





$1.00 a year 
$3.00 = 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St. - - - . - . - Boston, Mass. 


SUNSET, 


BY WALTER M. HAZELTINE. 





Over the land of the afternoon 
The dreamy twilight slips 
Its mantle of half forgetfulness, 
While deep in the west low dips 
The sun, girt round by fold on fold 
Of purple amethyst and gold. 


ALWAYS SOME ONE BELOW. 
On the lowest round of the ladder, 
I firmly planted my feet, 
And looked up at the dim vast distance 
That made my future so sweet. 


I climbed till my vision grew weary, 
I climbed till my brain was on fire, 
I planted each footstep with wisdom, 
Yet I never seemed to get higher. 


For this round was glazed with indifference 
And that one was glazed with scorn, 

And when I grasped firmly another 
[I found under velvet a thorn, 


Till my brain grew weary of planning, 
And my heart strength began to fail, 
And the flush of the morning’s excitement 

Ere evening commenced to pale. 


But just as my hands were unclasping 
Their hold on the last gained round, 

When my hopes, coming back from the future, 
Were sinking again to the ground, 


One who had climbed near the summit 
Reached backward a helping hand, 

And refreshed, encouraged and strengthened, 
I took once again my stand. 


And I wish—O I wish—that the climbers 
Would never forget as they go, 

That though weary may seem their climbing, 
There is always someone below. 


Ella Higginson. 





THEY SAY. 


WHAT 
PrestpENT Harper, University of Chicago: One 
cannot hold in high esteem the man, however schol- 


arly he may be, who is negligent in reference to the 


common laws of health, the common rules of eti- 

quette, or the common principles of morality. 
Water Gitman Paar, Artist: The silent influ- 

ence of works of art in the schoolroom, and the 


atinosphere which art creates, must have its due 
effect upon the impressionable mind of youth, awaken- 
ing and developing a feeling for refinement, and a 
love for the beautiful. 

Farner Mubtiany, Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
Syracuse, N. Y.:; The great thinkers of the world are 
They are the leaders under whose guid- 
Their in- 


its leaders. 
ance the prosperity of a nation depends. 
fluence is felt by the masses, and if it be faulty, we 
must expect poor results. 

Prince SerGE Wortkonsky: Continuity with the 
past and breadth in the present are the measures of 
culture. A culture without inheritance, or a culture 
which is not consciously rooted in the acquisitions 
of the past, is not rational, but equally irrational is a 
sulture which 1s not wider than its past. 


BY-PATHS IN LITERATURE. 


BY ALBERT E, 
The “ Life of Goldsmith” 
work of Washington Irving. 


WINSHIP. 


was the last literary 


Audubon was born on a Louisiana plantation, then 
under the French, the year that the Declaration of 


Independence was born, 


Hawthorne’s first life in the Old Manse, that de- 
lightfally quaint old homestead by the world-famous 
North bridge, Concord, was when he took his bride 
there upon their wedding day in 1843. 

Audubon laid the foundation for his reputation as 
a resident of Pennsylvania, on the banks of the 
Schuylkill, but he enjoyed the fruits of that reputa- 
tion in New York, on the banks of the Hudson, not 
far from Irving’s Sunnyside. The hard work, if any 
he ever did was hard, of his life was done in Ken- 
tucky on the banks of the Ohio. 

Irving was severely criticised in his day for his 
long residence in England, for the influence of Eng- 
land, France, and Spain upon his writings; but he 
also made a lengthy tour of the far West with an Indian 
commission, from which he drew the materials for lis 
“Tour of the Prairies.” Certainly he did more for 
New York than for all the rest of the world. 

As a lad, Audubon was always sketching birds, 
which was inisinterpreted to signify a genius for art, 
and he was sent to Paris to perfect his skill, but he 
soon rebelled. Nature, not art, was his master. They 
tried to have him paint the heads of heathen gods 
and he would not, but insisted that he be allowed to 
return and learn what the true God had created. 

Hawthorne and his * Mosses from an Old Manse’ 
were introduced to the world chietly by one ©'Sulli- 
the Where, O! 


O'Sullivan Review! 


Democratic Review. 
where are the 
Who were they, indeed? But 
will live long after our children’s grand- 


van, editor of 
Democratic 


Hawthorne and the 


and 


Mosses ”’ 
children have been charmed by the personality of the 
author and the charm of his “ Mosses. ”’ 

egation to the American 
He received a fifty 


Irving was secretary of | 
embassy in London, 182-31. 
guinea gold medal provided by George IV. for eimi- 
nence in historical literature, and the University of 


He 


was minister to Spain in 1842-6, serving under two 


Oxford conferred upon him the degree of LL D. 


administrations. It was after his four years’ resi- 


dence in Spain he wrote his “ Life of Washington. ” 


STAGES IN MOKAL GROWTT. 


BY RICHARD G. BOONE, PH. D., YPSILANTI, MICH. 


One reason, perhaps, why the schools and teachers 
and the pulpit make so little headway in moral cul- 
ture is that there is confusion as to the steps in 


moral growth 


There is progress. Teachers are successful. From 
the mischievous boy, abounding in life, thoughtless, 
and forward, sometimes pert, often obtrusive, 1s 
matured the substantial business man, the sacrificing 
father. a kind neighbor, safe, exemplary, and serious 
minded. And yet in the 


} 1 ,y : »} 
pedagogy ol the day, the best and maturest conclu- 


Much is accomplished, 


sions, practice falls short on the side of ethics as it 

amnine ani 
does not in science and the shop; in learning ana 
skill. The estion comes to one that maybe this 


is sO because we 
the moral sense than about intellectual development; 


neo 
sugg 


know less about the unfolding of 


that increase in skill is better understood than the 
refining of the temper and the growing disposition to 
seek the right on high planes. 

With this thought in mind, the following analysis 
is submitted of the order of development of the moral 


sense. It should be said that the classification is not 


presented as an arbitrary statement, but as (1) veri- 
fied by personal experience; (2) gathered from a 
careful study of children; (3) the teaching of his- 
toty and the common life ; — 

To the young child, and to certain individuals for 
The 


Wish or craving or even the suggestion is an ade- 


many years, the good ls what one wants to do. 


The purpose may not 
This 


in the beginning 


quate reason for any conduct. 


} 


be consciously held ; indeed, it probably is not. 
is the animal stage of behavior; and 
there is relativels little of responsibility for one’s 
acts. Yet it is the only logical antecedent of the 
second stage — that of yielding to authority. 

The good comes to be what authority requires or 
affection prompts. Perhaps the latter is the initial 
form in this second stage. I am inclined to think it 
is. What the intelligent mother or teacher wishes 
is what the child wants to do. And so by easy steps 


he comes to take his mother’s will for his own. It 
substitution, 


the 


becomes his own and is no longer a 


His 


natural transition neither he nor she would be 


most 
able 


to say how much of either there is in the composite. 


own.ehoice is merged in hers. In 


But there has been taken a distinctive step when the 
The 


child heart requires, however, that the superiority of 


child accepts properly constituted authority. 


It must be 
Into the best of such 


this external control be evident. reason- 
able and intelligible, but final. 
external authority or affection has already entered 


led 


accruing 


an element of utility. The child who has been 


and not coerced by it soon tinds certain 


advantages to himself. It pays to take counsel of 


the foresight of one’s elders. Laws ure prestunably 
made in wisdom, Arbitrary control cannot long be 
persisted in by anyone. Obedience to rules and con- 
ventionalities multiplies privileges. This is certainly 
not the only or the chief, and by no means the high 


est, reason for obedience to autho. 1b s But no course 


of right behavior under regulation can be long con- 
tinued without its economies coming to the surface. 
legitimate 


The element of personal advantage is a 


one, — natural to a ertain stage of development, and 
entitled to recognition. 

to mean what 
An 


aly 


The good, therefore, in time come 


} } : 
i this again 
To 


thing as right beeause it satisfies a personal sense ol 


is more or less permanently usetul. 


is an advance, It is no doubtful do a 


» regulate one’s be- 


profit 1S distinctly higher than t 
havior after the prescriptions of an external control. 
the true 
‘| he deed 


thought to be right may prove to be wrong; but the 


Now, tor the first time, conduct takes on 


moral quality ; behavior is self-initiated. 
purpose had its origin within. The discriminations 
between them were the doer’s own. He has become 
the He learn to do right, 


through having a chance to do right or wrong. In 


chooser. will in time 


saving him from the wrong, authority probably does 
worse by saving him from the opportunity to avoid 
the wrong through an independent choice. 

The old (first) standard of what he wants to do 


still remains as an element; the influence of loved 


ones remains, and counsel] ay still be taken of 
authority. Loss and gain are weighed, and remote 
considered. Affection for and _ the 


utilities are 


. , ] ‘ . 
authority of others than parents and teachers are 
taken into account. An extended acquaintance com- 


Friendships outside the family 
Differ 
Decl 


Authority is 


plicates matters. 
authori- 


supplement those within. ent social 


' ] 
ties sometimes conftict sion on the plane of 


conservative. 


utility becomes difficult 


Certain of its requirements are ant quated or obso- 
lete. They are questioned or ignored 01 openly 
j ] i | ° 4% ot ) ’ a 
violated by many people and thi best of people. 


Friendships are determining because inviting. An- 


other step has been taken. 
The good or the rj ht has come to be what people 


6 
generally do. Respect for public opinion raises the 
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level of one’s life. It carries its dangers, but this is 
because it has its possibilities. To be sensitive to 
the public’s estimates, to accept its codes and con- 
ventionalities, and adjust one’s self to the common 
requirements; because of its larger interests to be 
thoughtful of dress and manner and speech, and care- 
fully to proportion one’s obligations and privileges, — 
mean a refining of the sense and a growing altruism. 
To many a youth this has been the turning point in 
the inner life —to have become responsive to public 
opinion. It makes a teachableness of spirit. The 
boy becomes reasonable; acting less upon impulse 
and passing affections; moderate and controlled in 
behavior; considerate of others’ failings; ready for 
self-criticism ; a little less provincial and seltish and 
narrow. It means mucn to the boy to be able and 
disposed to read the meaning and purposes and good 
judgment of the general public into his own life, and 
regulate his conduct by these less personal standards. 

Of course, the transition is now but a step anda 
short one to the stage in which the good comes to be 
what the race has approved. His reading in litera- 
ture and history has prepared him for this, if the 
studies have been real; and a close touch with what 
is best and most universal in these and art and ethics 
and moralities and laws must continue it. The net 
results of the race’s best thought and its genuine 
life are incorporated in the various forms of these 
cultures that have survived. What has been found 
to be good sense and courtesy and safe interests 
through the historic centuries, among Orientals and 
the Greeks and the heterogeneous middle age Euro- 
pean life and the later peoples, is not unfrequently 
found to discount the ethical and other moral stand- 
ards of contemporary local art and culture and civili- 
zation and religion, so that one’s own life, as well as 
that of his fellows, takes on a larger and more gener- 
ous significance, and ultimate grounds of behavior 
take the place of recent and chance ones, and con- 
duct is elevated. 

Of course, it will be seen that more and more the 
individual has been relying upon his own ideal of 
right in himself and in others; re-enforced now by 
his own instinctive cravings and fears; now by the 
love of those who are dear to him, and the authority 
of those who are over him; by his growing sense of 
utility ; his respect for others’ lives and conventional 
doing ; and the influence of the world’s formal learn- 
ing and culture. 

The final step, the thetaphysician says, is in the 
recognition of right as that which one’s own con- 
science approves. And this 1s left with the meta- 
physician. 





THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
SEVENTEEN. 





FURNISHED BY NATHANIEL 8S. FRENCH, 
Roxbury High School, Boston. 


A bit a manuscript has lately come into my posses- 
sion In a manner somewhat peculiar, but in such a 
way that I am, at present, unable to relate the cir- 
cumstances connected with its acquisition. Al- 
though possibly an ancient affair, it will readily be 
seen that some portions, at least, smack of recent 
times. 
degree of certainty, but the manuscript is badly de- 


It is impossible to make out its age with any 


faced, and, in many places, illegible. 

[ give below as much of the writing as I am able to 
make out with my present facilities. The title of the 
entire document is “The Report of the Committee of 
Seventeen.” In the preamble, which must have been 
quite lengthy, I have been able to decipher only the 
following :— 

MD siasheswkeee of seventeen ...... authorized .... only 
true and perfect process .......... primary, secondary and 
ordinary .... ses. of which educators are made, and not of 
the common dirt (or dust) used in the construction of teachers. 
We congratulate ........ foresight, insight and acumen 
a TLTETT tT felicitate — the results of our arduous and anxious 
deliberations.” 

‘ARTICLE I.” 
article. They are, *‘We have been placed in a position to dis- 


I can read only the closing words of this 


cover and reveal the best and only mode of procedure in the 


hitherto difficult and uncertain process of educating and rear- 
ing the children of other people. 

‘‘ArticLe II. Putting aside all narrowness and bigotry, and 
grasping the whole problem in all its multifarious relations, we 
submit that all tribes, nations, and peoples have hitherto been 
over subservient to that mythical monster created by supersti- 
tion, evolved through ignorance, sustained by priestcraft and 
duplicity, and called by mankind, common sense. We rec- 
ommend, therefore, that, once for all, this hideous relic of 
bygone and barbaric times be annihilated, in order that our 
new process may suffer no hindrance from time, or place, or 
circumstance. 

“ArticLe III. Weview with alarm certain doctrines taught 
by some enthusiasts, to the effect that the living child should 
be considered to be of as much importance in the educational 
process as is the prescribed course of mental pabulum. This 
is the result of fallacious reasoning. The child, except as a 
lay figure, has nothing to do with the matter. If a living 
child appears whose capacities do not unfold in accordance 
with the plan indicated by the lay figure we have had built at 
great expense, he should not be allowed to grow up. We 
recommend, then, to your honorable body a strict adherence 
to the course of study as blocked out by us, each block of 
knowledge to be administered at the prescribed time and in the 


prescribed manner. 

‘““Articte LV. Having devised a perfect system for bring- 
ing ali the children to the mental and moral stature of our 
model, by means of certain definite parcels of knowledge which 
are tu be administered in proper order, we Conceive that we 
have dune a great service to humanity in saving the enurmous 
expense incurred by hiring living men and women as teachers. 

**With one or two educators to direct affairs, a large body of 
youth may be instructed by effigies moved by machinery. — We 
have constructed a beautiful mechanism, by means of which a 
wooden teacher may so conduct the movements of his body, 
and so fittingly present the blucks of knowledge by” +-ese eee 


(it is most unfortunate that at this point the manu- 
script appears so badly cousumed by the ravages of 
mice that further reading is impossible.) 





BITS OF PLANT LORE—(111.)* 


(A Christmas Exercise. ) 





BY CLARABEL’ GILMAN. 


CHRISTMAS AND THE PLANTS. 


If the second article of this series has been carefully 
read by the teacher, and some of its facts have been 
talked over with the pupils, they will come to this exer- 
cise with keener interest and appreciation. Let every 
kind of Christmas green that can be had be used in deco- 
rating the room and the platform. One or two small 
spruce trees, pots of Christmas ferns and cyclamens in 
bloom, festoons of club moss or ground pine, wreaths of 
mountain laurel for the windows, boughs of holly, and 
branches of mistletoe hanging from walls or ceilings—ali 
these can be used to good advantage. While all those 
who recite either wear or carry their own especial ever- 
green, the girl who describes the Druid ceremonies may 
wear a white dress trimmed with the mistletoe with 
volden buds, and carry in her hand a branch with ber- 
ries. These are only suggestions; many pretty ways of 
using the evergreens will doubless occur to teachers. 


1. ‘There are pretty stories of plants in connection 
with the gods of the ancient Greeks, there are many 
tales of plants and the fairies, and wonderful accounts 





#¢9. 7 


Fic. 1. Spray of English mistletoe. (LeMaout and Decaisne.) 


of plants with magic powers, but the sweetest of all 
plant-legends are connected with the life of Christ, 
which has been said to “fling its shadow over the whole 
vegetable world.” Plants that had before been sacred 


to pagan gods and goddesses became emblems of the 





* Copyright, 1896, by Clarabel Gilman. 


saints or were connected with events in the Saviour’s 
life. The delicate little snowdrop, called in England 
“fair maid of February,” because it blooms at Candle- 
mas—the second of February—was said to open its 
blossoms on that day in memory of Mary’s presenta- 
tion of the child Jesus at the temple. The “bleeding 
nun” of Europe, which we know as the cyclamen, was 
one of the flowers sacred to the Virgin Mary. 

2. The Italians have a pretty custom of decorating 
mangers with plants at Christmas time, -which is sug- 
gested by the words of the old English poet, Robert 
Herrick, in this sweet song: 

THE STAR SONG. 
Tell us, thou clear and heavenly tongue, 
Where is the Babe that lately sprung? 
Lies he the lily-banks among? 
Or say if this new Birth of ours 
Sleeps, laid within some ark of flowers, 
Spangled with dew-light; thou canst clear 
All doubts, and manifest the where. 
Declare to us, bright star, if we shall seek 
Him in the morning’s blushing cheek, 
Or search the beds of spices through, 
To find him out? 
Star: No, this ye need not do; 
But only come and see Him rest, 
A princely babe, on’s mother’s breast. 

3. During the feast of Saturn celebrated every year 
at the winter solstice, the Romans decorated their 
houses with green boughs and sent gifts of holly and 
other evergreens to their friends. When the beautiful 
Christmas festival took the place of pagan revels, the 
Roman Christians kept up the practice of their 
heathen years, and still adorned their houses with 
evergreens. 

t. It is interesting to find that when England was 
still heathen it was believed that if houses were decked 
with boughs the spirits of the forest would there find 
shelter during the winter’s cold. After the English 
became Christians they hung up branches in every 
hall and bower in order that the elves and fairies 
might “hang from each leaf and cling to every bough 
during that sacred time when spirits have no power to 
harm.” 

5. ‘The burning of the Yule log came from the cus- 
tom of our Scandinavian ancestors, who used to light 
huge bonfires at their midwinter feast of Juul. When 
their descendants in England wished to have the 
warmth and glow of a big fire on Christmas Eve, it 
was natural that they should fell the sacred ash for 
their Yule log. What fun and jollity as it was 
brought from the woods and finally dragged to its 
place on the wide hearth amid the shouts of the merry 
throng. ‘Then the great block was lighted with a 
brand from the last year’s log, and it must burn all 
through the night if the family were to have good 
luck. But they were not quite safe even then, for if 
a person who squinted or a barefooted person came to 
the house while the log was burning, he would bring 
ill fortune with him. 

6. ‘This is part of Herrick’s song of the Yule log: 

Come, bring with a noise, 
My merrie, merrie boyes, 

The Christmas log to the firing; . 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free, 

And drink to your heart’s desiring. 
With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 

For good successe in his spending, 
On your psaltries play, 

That sweet luck may 

Come while the log is a-teending.* 

7. The evergreens commonly used at Christmas in 
England are the holly, ivy, mistletoe, bay, laurel, and 
rosemary. ‘The mistletoe is never used in churches, 
it is said because it was associated with the heathen 
worship of the Druids. Here in America our Christ- 
mas decorations are chiefly holly and mistletoe, with 
the firs and spruces for our Christmas trees, and per- 
haps some Christmas ferns or festoons of club moss, 
and the leaves of the mountain laurel for wreaths. 


*Burning. 
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8. Scandinavian myths have this story of the mis- 
tletoe: Balder the Good, the bright god of spring, and 
sunshine, was the son of Odin, the great god of 
heaven, and Frigga his wife. When Balder was 
warned in dreams that his life was in danger, his 
mother Frigga obtained an oath from all created 
things—from water, fire, and sword, from sticks and 
stones, from all animals and plants, and all diseases— 
that they would none of them do Balder any harm. 
Thereupon it became the amusement of the gods to 
use Balder as the target for all their Weapons, since he 
received them all unhurt. But Loki, the mischief- 
maker, was not satisfied with this; so in the disguise of 
an old woman he questioned Frigga and learned that 
from the mistletoe alone she had not obtained the oath 
because she thought it too weak to have any evil 
power. Loki has his wish. Now he hastens back to 
Valhalla, the great hall of Odin, bearing the branch 
of mistletoe; he finds Hoder, the blind god of winter, 
not sharing in the pastime of the gods, and urges him 
to try his skill on the good Balder. With the aid of 
Loki’s hand Hoder throws the fatal twig, and Balder 
falls to the ground his breast pierced through and 
through by the despised mistletoe. Then was there 
wailing and great grief in Valhalla. But as sunshine 
and warmth return with the spring, when the sway of 
winter is over, so Balder must live again after a time. 
When his life is restored, the mistletoe is consecrated 
to his mother Frigga, under whose power it is to re- 
main upon condition that she shall] never allow it to 
touch the earth, where Loki rules. 

9. Who would have believed that the old custom 
of kissing under the mistletoe could have come from a 
invth? But so it is, nevertheless. It was hung from 
the ceiling in order that it might not touch the earth; 
and the kiss of peace and love exchanged under it was 
a symbol that the plant was no more to be used for evil 
purposes, 

10. ‘The mistletoe was a sacred plant of the Druids. 
When they found it growing on the oak, which was 
itself a sacred tree, they believed its seed had been 
placed there by birds sent as messengers of the gods. 
At their New Year they gathered the mistletoe with 
solemn ceremonies, which Pliny, the Roman author, 
thus describes: “Having duly prepared their feast anc 
sacrifices under the tree, they bring to it two white 
bulls whose horns are then for the first time tied; the 
priest dressed in a white robe ascends the tree and 
with a golden pruning-hook cuts off the mistletoe, 
which is received into a white sagum or sheet; then 
they sacrifice the victims, praying that God will bless 
his own gift to those on whom he has bestowed it.” 
We know that after the mistletoe was cut, small 
branches of it were distributed among the people, to 
be sacredly kept as a charm and magic healer. 

11. A plant so famous in history and tradition 
must have some peculiarities that attracted men’s 
notice from early times, and so indeed it has. It is 
an evergreen, else these opposite, fleshy leaves would 
have fallen before Christmas is here. The plant is 
forked in the most regular manner, the stem dividing 
again and again into two branches. There are two 
kinds of mistletoe plants, some bearing flowers that 
have only stamens, while others bear flowers with 
pistils, and produce the fruit. Some of the branches 
have bright golden buds, which give just the touch of 
color needed with the beautiful pearly berries and the 
But its manner of growth is the 


dark green leaves. 
a plant- 


strangest thing about it. It is a parasite 
thief, that instead of striking its roots boldly into the 
soil and earning its own living, fixes them to some 
tree, sending them straight into the sap-wood, and 
drinking from the supplies of its host. Still it is not 
wholly a parasite, for the green color in its leaves 
shows that it must make part of its own food. The 
berries are eaten by the birds, which drop the seeds 
on the branches of trees, where they are held by the 
sticky mucus that surrounds them. When the seed 
germinates, its young root attaches itself to the sup- 


porting branch, and the mistletoe becomes as closely 
united to its host as any branch to the trunk on which 
it grows. The experiment was once tried of gluing 
mistletoe seeds to all sides of a cannon ball, which was 
then suspended in the air. When the seeds germi- 
nated, the first root of every tiny plant pointed 
straight towards the centre of the ball, showing that 
it would. always point towards anything to which it 
was attached. 

12. While the Druid saw in the strange parasite a 
plant sent directly from his god and endowed with 
magic power, the pious monk of the Middle Ages 
had a very different explanation of its peculiar habit. 
He told that before the time of Christ the mistletoe 
was a tall tree of the forest, but as the cross of Christ 
was made of its wood, from that time it has been de- 
graded to the position of a humble dependent and 
forced to take its food at the table of another. 

13. The Inglish mistletoe grows on poplars, haw- 
thorns, limes, and maples, but oftener on apple trees 
than any others. It is very rarely found on the oak. 
There is a mistletoe in Southern Europe, however, 
which has longer twigs and broader leaves than the 
Knglish species, and which often grows on oaks. We 
have an American mistletoe, found in New Jersey and 





Fig. 2: 





Fig.2. A pieee of English holly cut from the lower part of a 
branch, bearing spiny leaves and berries. The leaf in the left-hand 
lower corner of the figure is from the upper part of a branch, 


from there southward, but its smaller berries make it 

of much less value for decoration than the nglish 

form, which is exported in large quantities every year 

from the south and west of England. 

14. “With footstep slow, in furry pall yclad, 

His brows enwreathed with holly never sere. 

Old Christmas comes to close the waned year.” 

15. “Now with bright holly all your temples strew, 

With laurel green and sacred mistletoe.”’ 

16. In this country the evergreen commonly used 
and most closely associated with the Christmas joy is 
the holly. At the South it is a tree sometimes forty 
feet high, round and symmetrical, a beautiful object 
in the landscape with its red berries gleaming against 
the background of dark green leaves. The American 
holly. however, like the American mistletoe, suffers 
hy comparison with its English cousin, which has 
mueh more glossy leaves and more brilliant berries. 
The latter has two kinds of leaves—those on the 
upper branches being soft with entire margins, while 
the lower leaves are leathery, with spiny edges that 
warn the hungry cattle to keep off. In parts of Great 
Britain the name of the holly is “holm” or “holm 
oak.” 

17. Since the ancient Romans sent gifts of holly 


to their friends during the midwinter feast, and the 
plant was then an emblem of peace and friendship, it 
was especially appropriate to Christmas, the beautiful 
festival of peace and good will. An Englishman of 
the sixteenth century writing of London at that time, 
when all the good old Christmas customs were still 
observed, says that every man’s house, the parish 
churches, the corners of the streets, and the market 
crosses, were decorated with holme, ivy, and bays, at 
Christmas time. 

The following verses are taken from George 
Wither’s description of Christmas in the first half of 
the seventeenth century. 

So now is come our joyful feast; 

Let every man be jolly; 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 

And every post with holly 
Though some churls at our mirth repine, 
Round your foreheads garlands twine; 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 

And let us all be merry. 

Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning; 
Their ovens they with baked meat choke, 

And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lye; 
And if from cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury ’'t in a Christmas-pie, 
And evermore be merry. 


Ik. The following carol of the olden time, sung 
in praise of the Christmas evergreens, sweetly ex- 
presses the symbols that were found in the holly: 

THE HOLLY AND THE IVY CAROL. 
The Holly and the Ivy 
Now both are full well grown. 
Of all the trees that are in the wood 
The Holly bears the palm. 
The Holly bears a blossom, 
As white as lily flower, 
And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ, 
To be our Sweet Savior. 
The Holly bears a berry, 
As red as any blood, 
And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ, 
To do poor sinners good. 
The Holly bears a prickle, 
As sharp as any thorn, 
And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ, 
On Christmas day in the Morn. 
The Holly bears a bark 
As bitter as any gall, 
And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ, 
For to redeem us all. 
The Holly and the Ivy, 
Now both are full well grown. 
Of all the trees that are in the wood, 
The Holly bears the crown. 

19. In Herrick’s time the end of the twelve days of 
Christmas was the 7th of January, St. Distaff’s day. 
As it was thought best to have a partial holiday be- 
tween the Twelfth day revels and the full return to 
labor, we find this saying: 

Partly work and partly play 
Ye must on St. Distaff’s day. 

The Christmas evergreens were to be taken down 
on Candlemas day, the 2d of February. It must be 
carefully done, too, for listen to Herrick’s warning: 

Down with the Holly and Ivy all 
Wherewith ye decked the Christmas hall; 
So that the superstitious find 

No one least branch there left behind; 
For look how many leaves there be 
Neglected there—maids, ‘tend to me 

So many gobiins ye shall see. 

20. Butlongafter ourChristmas greens have faded, 
even all through the year, we would carry in our hearts 
the memory of the angels’ song on that first Christ- 
‘mas Eve, so long ago. 

WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR FLOCKS 
BY NIGHT. 
While shepherds watched their flocks by night 
All seated on the ground, 
The angel of the Lord came down, 


And glory shone around. 
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“Fear not,” said he; (for mighty dread 
Had seized their troubled mind;) 

“Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you and all mankind. 

“To you in David’s town this day 
Is born of David’s line 

The Saviour, who is Christ the Lord; 
And this shall be the sign. 

“The Heavenly Babe you there shall find 
To human view displayed, 

All meanly wrapt in swathing bands, 
And in a manger laid.” 

Thus spake the Seraph: and forthwith 
Appeared a shining throng 

Of angels, praising God, and thus 
Addressed their joyful song. 

‘‘All glory be to God on high, 
And to the earth be peace; 

Good will henceforth from Heaven to men 
Begin, and never cease!” 


TIMELY COMPOSITION WORK. 


The following outline of a subject for a composition 
is copied from the blackboard of one of the high 
Alliance, Ohio, John M. Reeder, 


It is complete ‘and timely. 


school rooms in 


teacher. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1896. 
1. The mode of electing the president of the United 
States. 
2. What is meant by a campaign? 
3. The nominating convention. 
(a) Mode of organizing. 
(b) Platform. 
(c) Nomination. 
4. The conventions. 
(a) Republican—St. Louis. 
(vb) Democratic—Chicago. 
(c) Populist—SsSt. 
5. Candidates president 
the three leading parties. 
6. Other parties which had 
7. Managers of the campaign and method of con- 


Louis. 


for and vice-president of 


candidates. 


ducting it. 
8. Chairmen of the national campaign committees. 
9. Leading agencies or influences in conducting the 
campaign. 
(a) 
(b) Public speeches. 


Newspapers. 


Pamphlets. 
Private discussion. 


(Cc) 
(d) 
(e) Parades and banners. 
(f) Campaign songs. 
(g) Badges and uniforms. 
10. Conduct of the leading candidates. 
11. The leading issue—the money question. 
(a) Gold standard. 
(b) Bimetallism. 
12. Result of the election. 
13. Comparison with other campaigns. 
14. Observations. 





BOOKS ON MINERALS AND GEOLOGY. 





BY C. B. SCOTT. 
1. Shaler’s First Book of Geology — D. C. Heath & Co..$1.10 
2. Geikie’s Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography — 





Macmillan & COccscccccsccccscoccccscsssesccsce 1.00 
3. Geikie’s Study of Geography — Macmillan & Co...... 65 
4. Crosby’s Common Minerals and Rocks—D. C. 
Sen Ge COR, ose cae se Caw Oe Shwe eee eb Sek we ows .65 
5. Clapp’s Observation Lessons on Minerals—D. C. 
CCS Sal 0 eee eek eee eee er eee eee ee ee Ie eee .30 
6. Kingsley’s Town Geology — Macmillan & Co.......-.. .65 
7. Kingsley’s Madam How and Lady Why — Mac- 
Millan & COiccs cacesesens sccccccs ctnecesseeces 65 


No. 1 treats of the world as a workshop, describes processes 
tells how soil is made, how valleys are worn, how coal is 
formed, how fossils are deposited. It tells the story of the 
life of the earth. 

In No 2 Dr. Geikie tells the story of the life of the earth, 
and in No. 3 tells how to study this story out of doors, as well 


as inthe schoolroom. 


No. 4 treats of the properties and distinguishing characteris- 


tics of: common minerals and rocks. 
No. 
Boston grammar school, for studying minerals. 


5 describes the plan, followed very successfully in a 


No. 6 discusses the story and study of minerals of economic 
importance — coal, marble, brick, granite. 

In No. 7 
story of the formation of hills and valleys and other natural 


the children are taken out of doors to study the 


features, and of the materials composing them. 





A DECEMBER POET. 


ELLA MARIE POWERS. 


OUTLINE STUDY OF WHITTIER.* 


BY 


I. Birth—a. Haverhill, Mass. b. December 17, 1807. 

Il. School Life.—a. District school. b. Haverhill 
Academy. 

lll. Literary Career.—a. Editor, 1831--1859. b. First 


Edits Ameri- 
Pennsylvania 


poem in Newburyport Free Press, 1826. c. 
can Manufacturer, 1828. d. Editor of 
Freeman, Haverhill Gazette, and New England Weekly. 
e. Publishes first volume of poems, 1831. f. Voices of 
Fredom, 1833--1848. g. Snow-Bound, 1866. h. Tent on 
the Beach, 1867. 

1V.—Friends.—a. Emerson, 1803. _ b. 
c. Holmes, 1809. d. Lowell, 1819. 
V. Death.—a. Hampton Falls. b. 


SUGGESTIVE SUBJECTS 


Longfellow, 1807. 


September 7, 1892. 
FOR ESSAYS. 


Whittier’s Attitude Con- 
of Mogg Megone. Whit- 
Whittier’s Religious Faith. 


Whittier’s Boyhood Days. 
cerning Slavery. The Story 
tier’s Seventieth Birthday. 
Whittier’s Library Friends. 

SUGGESTIVE SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION. 

Did the early life of Whittier indicate his later literary 
celebrity ? 

Is Whittier’s lack of college training apparent in his 
writings? 

Do his writings appeal to the intellect or to the heart? 
s he a poet of nature in the same sense as Bryant? 

What subject stirred Whittier’s emotions the most? 

What part did Whittier take in politics? 

What evidence of his political views in his poems? 

Did Whittier’s editorship aid or impede him in his lit- 
erary career? 

How did the great question of the country’s condition 
bring success to him? 

Which to him was dearer—love of the race or love of 
the country? 


_ 


SUGGESTIVE SONGS—WHITTIER’S POEMS. 
A Dream of Summer. Air: ‘“‘The Danube River.” 
My Birthday. Air: ‘‘Hold the Fort.” 

The Corn Song. Air: “Auld Lang Syne.” 
For an Autumn Festival. Air: ‘“‘He leadeth me.”’ 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
St. Nicholas, October, 1887, April, 1893. 
Atlantic, March, 1864, November, 1892. 
Harper’s, January, 1884, February, 1893. 
Century, January, 1893. 
New England Magazine, November, 1893. 
Home Life of Great Authors.—Griswold. 
Homes of American Authors.—Spofford. 
Poets of America.—Stedman. 
John Greenleaf Whittier.—Underwood. 


John G. Whittier, Life, Genius, Writings.—Kennedy. 





HINDOO JUGGLERY. 


BY F. H. BAILEY. 

In the November number of the National Magazine, 
Boston, there appears an interesting article on Hindoo 
jugglery by A. Edwin Rood, “conductor and inter- 
preter for the famous Hindoo fakirs recently seen in 
this country.” He says: “Those who visited the little 
Hindoo bungalow at the eastern end of the Midway 
Plaisance during the recent World’s Fair at Chicago 
saw an exhibition of some of the famous tricks per- 
formed by It is 
that, as an American, I can tender some authentic in- 


native jugglers. with pleasure 
formation on the subject of ‘India’s Occultism,’ to- 
gether with an expose of most of the tricks performed 
by a race of people who have for centuries mystified 
the world, and who are even to-day considered by 
many supernatural. . . 

“Their first trick, and one which always causes much 
wonderment, is the turban trick, a long piece of cloth 
or turban being apparently cut and burned up and 
then restored intact. ‘This is a clever deception, yet 
easily explained. The cloth is a long strip, the jug- 
gler first cutting several small pieces from one end, 
after which he proceeds to cut it into two or three or 
four parts, but in reality only removing a small por- 
tion from the end at each cut of the knife, although to 
accomplish this he gives the turban a twist which 
places the end in the desired position to be removed. 
As the small pieces are cut off they are secured by a 
knot, which gives the turban the appearance of being 
cut into three or four distinct parts. Some ask, what 


becomes of these pieces? They are rolled up into a 





*Stencils of Whittier are for sale (5c.) by the New 
lishing Company, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


England Pub 


ball, palmed, and finally dropped into the juggler’s 
bag at a moment when the spectators’ attention is at- 
tracted elsewhere.” 

At least one observer of the “turban trick” per- 
formed by the World’s Fair Hindoo jugglers saw in 
the “twist which places the end in the desired posi- 
tion to be removed” an expert use of the looped 
string as arranged in preparation for the old trick of 
tying a knot with the teeth. This very easy trick is, 
when welldone, quite a mystifying one; but as almost 
any grandmother can show the reader the trick, if he 
is not familiar with it, we will not take the space to 
do so, but will present the Hindoo’s “hubble-bubble” 
together with the application of the same principle in 
an instructive piece of apparatus, used in one of the 
‘Auxiliary Experiments” in “Inductive Elementary 
Physical Science,” recently published by D. C. Heath 
& Co, 

irst as given by Mr. Rood: “T will next explain the 
the  ‘hubble-bubble.’ 


This is not exactly a trick, but a very good, though 


perplexing manifestation, 


old, example of the natural action of air and water. 














HUBBLE ‘S 
BUBBLE. 
In this figure I show an ordinary cocoanut hollowed 
out from a small aperture at the eye end, and having 
a very small hole, about a sixteenth of an inch in 
diameter and about two inches from the aperture 
(Fig 2.) 


rung about two inches in circumference and eight 


mentioned. Figure 3 represents a chair 


inches long, with a hole one-sixteenth of an inch in 
drilled 


igure 4 is a small boat eighteen inches long, about 


diameter lengthwise through the centre. 
five inches in width, and about two inches deep, with 
a small hole bored through the side near the bottom 
(5.) 
a hole large enough to allow the chair rung to fit 
tightly. 


being necessary for a finger to be kept over the hol 


A small seat bar is at one end, in which is drilled 


The cocoanut is then filled with water. it 


in the side. Insert one end of the rung tightly, fil 
the boat full of water and gently place the rung wit! 
At inte! 


vals of a few seconds the action of the water and th: 


cocoanut attached into the seat aperture. 


air will throw a stream from the small hole in the sid 
of the cocoanut into the boat. It appears to flow and 
stop at the will of the juggler, but in reality he time: 
his commands to the intervals.” 

In above mentioned book, page 93, appears the fo! 
lowing cut and text: “Aux. 26. 
mittent fountain 
bottle, the top of 
as a stand for the 


This is an inter 
of a 
another used simp|\ 
first, the bottom of : 


larger bottle, a glass 


made quart 


fruit-jar, and 
Fo 


‘ 


greater stability, the apparatus tube c. 


pieces of -tubing and _ corks. 
which is bevelled at both ends, should 
its lower and the 


It need not be 


touch the dish at 








cork at its upper end. 
so long as shown in the cut; in fact, it 
had better be short enough to allow th 
bottle to rest upon its stand, into whic! 
the tube is firmly fitted with a cor 

Tube 


‘ 


a’ is the one that furnishes th 
intermittent stream, and if the appara 
tus be adjusted with care, another tub 
like it may be fitted into the opposit 
side of the bottle. Without very care- 
ful adjustment, however, air will ente! 
one tube, and thus prevent an inter 
mittent flow from either; hence the fountain had bet 
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ter be made with a single tube at first, then another 
added if desired. A cap is placed upon this tube 
while the bottle is being filled and corked. Tube ‘b,’ 
leading from the large dish to the jar below, furnishes 
a steady stream, and has a smaller opening than ‘a’; 


c 








CHRISTMAS RECITATIONS. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. And Mrs. Brett, who boarded, crowded it upon a shelf, 
= Where no one else could see, and where sheseldom looked 


herself. 


if small enough, the fountain will run for an hour or BY 5. G. HOLLAND. 
more, intermitting perhaps once a minute. If the 
holes in the bottles used must be drilled, have the one 





There’s a song in the air! 
There’s a star in the sky! 


Penalian Vane, the bachelor, society's delight, 

his Mae ud 3 we 0h; AP : Had three fine silk umbrellas, with handles gleaming 
in this dish at or near the centre; but if made with There’s a mother’s deep prayer bright: 
files (see page XIV.), the easiest way is to make the 
hole in this dish at the edge like the one for tube ‘a,’ 
and supply another dish to catch the water dis- 


charged through ‘b.’ ” 


« « a ~ TET 2px f "I : Ss rs 
And a baby’s low cry! \nd only one was meant for him, one for the Widow 


And the star rains its fire while the beautiful sing, Moore, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King! And one for Jones, the coughing clerk at Irwin’s trim- 
There’s a tumult of joy BAS store. 


3V comparing the cuts the reader will determin O’er the wonderful birth, Now you may think the riddle was not very hard to read, 
; ; ' For the Virgin’s sweet boy That those who had too much would soon discover who 


which are the corresponding parts in these two inter- had need 
at eed; 


mittent fountains. 


Is the Lord of the earth. 
Ay! the star rains its fire and the beautiful sing. 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a King! 


But though indeed remarkable, ‘tis true which here I say: 
Not one of them has dreamed of the mistake until to-day. 
In the light of that star 
Lie the ages impearled: 
And that song from afar 


li is too late to mend it; dolls broken, gloves out-worn, 
\ pretty muff moth-eaten, umbrellas lost and torn; 


FOR THE STUDY OF TENNYSON’S 
“ PRINCESS.”—(L1.) 


But don’t you think that all of us had better watch this 








Has swept over the world year, 
BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE [. CAMP. Every hearth is aflame, and the beautiful sing Lest Santa Claus should err again, and make the blunder 
In the homes of the nation that Jesus is King here? 
i a “5 : ; ; ; fouth’s Companion. 
Holiday-hearted, amazingly varied, charming our leisured We rejoice in the light, Y poe 


ease from page to page, it is a poem to read ona sunny day in And we echo the song 


one of those rare places in the world where ‘there is no clock That comes down through the night THE LITTLE BEGGAR'S WELCOME 


{ 
' 


in the forest,’ where the weight and worry of the past, the 


present, or the future, do not make us conscious of their care. 


There is no sorrow or sense of the sorrow of the world in it. 


. & 2 


ter, and enough of play to take dullness out of the gravity. 
The poem is like the gray statue of Sir Ralph robed with 
Lilia’s orange scarf and rosy silk.’’—Stopford A. Brooke. 


1. What is the general make up of “The Prin 
cess’’? What poems of Whittier, Longfellow, and 


Chaucer are of similar construction ? 
the last named poet’s idea derived ? 
Z. 
at the time “ The Princess ” was written ? 
poem prophetic ? Is it still ? 
3. Who figure in Chaucer’s “ The Legend of Good 


> 


Women”? What analogous poems are there ? 


4. Discuss the following topics: Heroic woman- 


hood in ancient history. In medieval history. In 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
Woman in literature previous to nineteenth century. 
The intellectual woman previous to nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

5. What does the “ woman’s question” owe * The 
Princess ” ? 

6. What did the critics say of “The Princess” 
when it was written? How do they treat it now ? 

7. What is the serious element in ‘The Princess”? 
The mock-heroic ? 

8. Where do the scientific and artistic meet ‘ 


, 


THE PROLOGUE. 

1. Is Sir Walter Vivian’s home at all suggestive of 

any one of the author’s residences ? Of Sir Walter 
Scott’s home ? 

2. Who in the “ Faery Queene ” 

of the “ feudal warrior lady-clad ” ? 

3. Were such holiday celebrations customary in 


is the prototype 


England ? 

4. Imagine Aunt Elizabeth’s preaching from “ this 
fair day for text.”’ 
5. In what lies the charm of the prologue ? 

6. Does its style comport with its subject-matter ? 
Illustrate. 

7. What is the most beautiful word-picture in the 


*. 


prologue ? 
8.. What lines form an argument for the poem? 
9, Where does the haughty English scorn of ser 
vility crop out ? 
10. What is the derivation of the word solecisin 
11. Explain the following : — 
a. “Huge Ammonites, and the first bones. of 
Time.” 
4. “The cursed Malayan crease.” 
c. “Struck up with soldier-laddie.” 
d. “Strange was the sight and smacking of the 


9 


time.” 
e. “Move as rich as emperor-mothis.” 
f. The Shakespearian allusion. 
12. In the first edition, how did the prologue end” 


a 


There is enough of gravity to dignify the subject-mat- 


Whence was 


What was the status of the “ woman’s question ” 
Was the 


From the heavenly throng. 
Ay! we shout to the lovely evangel they bring 
And we greet in his cradle our Saviour and King 


CHRISTMAS HAS COME AGAIN 


Tune: ‘Vive la Compagnie.’ 


BY ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD, 


The bells in the steeples ring out the glad sound, 
Christmas has come again. 

From hilltop and valley the echoes resound, 
Christmas has come again. 

Day, bright and happy, the sweetest of earth 

Season of charity, gladness, and mirth, 

Blest festal morn of our dear Saviour’s birth 
Christmas has come again. 


Unite, happy voices, in jubilant song, 
Christmas has come again, 

Come, shout, little children, a glad, merry throng, 
Christmas has come again. 

Let love rule all hearts on this glorious day, 

\nd strife and resentment be banished away, 


While the peace of our Saviour on earth shall hold sway, 


Christmas has come again. 


© blest angel choir from the heavenly blue, 
Christmas has come again. 

Bring to our hearts the sweet story anew 
Christmas has come again. 

Sing the sweet carol of Bethlehem’'s hill, 

Dispelling the shadows of sorrow and ill 

With glad, welcome sunshine of peace and good will 
Christmas has come again. 


CARELESS SANTA CLAUS 


From north to south speeds Santa Claus his Christmas 
crowded sleigh; 

He does a wonderful amount of labor in a day; 

And so, although a pity, yet perhaps it is not queet 


That in his haste he chanced to make some sad mistakes 


last year. 

It happened in a town that lies not distant from ow 
sight- 

The name I willnot mention here, but if IwouldI might 

He passed expectant, loving friends by tens and maybe 
scores, 

And left the presents meant for them at other people's 


doors. 


The gloves he bought for Ella Green he gave to kmma 
Gray, 

Who had a dozen pairs from Paris just received that day 

The doll that sickly Lulu Lane had hoped for half a year 

He gave, with seven finer ones, to small Estella Greet 


VW 


The drawing tools requested by ambitious Tommy W 

He sent to idle Philip Jay, who let them rust in rest 

The muff intended Hester's needle-roughened hands t 
hold 

He gave the banker's daughter—and the sewing-el! 


caught cold 


' 


None needed more than Mrs. Brown a china dinner-s¢ 
And Santa brought it for her, but it went to Mrs. Brett 


BY LOUISE R. BAKER, 


\ poor little weary mortal sank down at the old church 
door, 


\ } 


\nd gathered her scanty garments in from the rush and 

the roar: 

tier little torn shawl and her little torn frock in from the 
rush and the roar. 

She sat lookingout at the people as they hurriedly treaded 
the town, 

rhe careless and light-hearted people, while the beautiful 


snow swept down. 


\nd she thought, this poor little mortal: “They none of 
‘em keers fer me, 

!'m a-settin’ yer an’ I'm hungry, an’ they don’t even seem 
to see. 

My toes is out an’ my shawl’s all tore; an’ they none of 
‘em seems to see. 

kef Marthy, wot worked at the ‘'sylum, weren't a-makin’ 
fun, 

The Lord He'll, come directly,as soon as the day’s begun. 

The bells an’ the lights in the steeple they’s to show when 


the day’s begun.” 


This poor little doubting mortal sat there in the darken 
ing night, 

There on the dear Lord’s doorstep, awaiting the steeple’s 
light, 

Wondering if all the people would come with the 
steeple’s light. 

She crouched way back in her corner,—if they'd see her 
they'd send her away, 

lor a poor little girl with her frock ‘‘all tore’ would be a 
shame to the Christmas day. 

Not fit fer a Sunday,’ she murmured, ‘an’ a shame to 
the Christmas day.” 


Why, the steeple lights they were flashing, the bells they 
were ringing loud, 

But where the lights of the temple, and where was the 
welcoming crowd? 

She gave a sob in her corner—oh, where was the welcom 
ing crowd? 

Then chis little tremulous mortal forgot all her doubt 
and her woe, 

\nd crept from her place of hiding that the people were 
not to know; 

She would welcome the dear Lord Jesus, and the people 


would never know. 


She did not kneel on the pavements like the good folks 
kneel who pray, 
he was only a lone little beggar, and she wasn't quite 
sure of the way; 
She just held out her arms and waited, and trusted ‘twould 
be the way 
Thev found here there in the morning, her dead face cov 
ered with snow, 
But her pale, dead lips were smiling, and they wondered 
why it was so, 
rhe careless and light-hearted people,they wondered whi 
it Was 8O 
Werner's Magazine 
' 
Appropriate Blackboard Stencils for ¢ hristmas are 
furnished by March Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio. Write 


for catalogue 
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The educational problems are not all solved. 
Assume that your pupils mean to do right. 


The ehronie grumbler has no business in the school- 
room. 

The best preparation for college is a good prepara- 
tion for life. 

Free self-decision in thought, choice, and action is 
the demand of the hour. 

A full report of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ 
Association will appear in the next issue. 


Do not allow your school building to look dilapi- 
dated. Patience, persistence, and good nature will 


enable you to have your building put and kept in the 
best condition. 


If every teacher would send some slight gift, ocea- 


sionally, to the school in which he was educated, and 
would suggest to his friends the propriety of so doing, 
tablish 


a custom that would soon enrich all schoolrooms. 


it would be easy to develop a sentiment and es 








EDUCATIONAL LEADERS. 


The ignorance and indifference of educational peo- 


ple regarding their’ leaders is a more sérious matter 


than is generally supposed. There are educational 


men in history as worthy of universal interest and 


admiration as the soldiers, statesmen, inventors, and 


authors, and yet every self-respecting teacher in 


America knows fairly well the story of Napoleon and 
Wellington, Webster and Gladstone, Stephenson and 
Edison, Shakespeare and Lowell, while there are sev- 


eral who do not know as much of any educational 
leader. 

If this be true of the teacher’s 
tional leaders, what can be said of popular knowledge 


knowledge of educa- 


of these great men. Have the physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, statesmen, any appreciable acquaintance 
with Pestalozzi and Froebel, Ascham and Arnold, 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard? 
ldo the schools present the facts in the lives of educa- 
tors with the same ardor that they do those of other 


Let the past go uncensured, but let the 


If not, why not? 


leaders? 
future redeem the profession from any cause of com- 
plaint in this regard. 

The Journal has always sought to magnify educa- 
tional leaders past and present, and of late the editor 
has endeavored to prepare from time to time a bio- 
graphical sketch and critical study of Horace Mann, 
Henry Barnard, William T. 
John D. Philbrieck, and Pestalozzi. 
followed by studies of other American and European 
educators, so that there is no occasion for our readers 
to be uninformed regarding these men. 


Harris, Thaddeus Stevens, 
These will be 





LIMITATIONS. 


Physiological psychology has made good its claim 
to place in the front rank in science. Much has been 
it that cannot be maintained. It 
everything to its greé but 
the attention of the general thinker could not have 
heen secured, and but for the attention on their part 


claimed for owes 


itest enthusiasts; for them 


the philosophers would not have heeded their demand 


for a hearing. These enthusiasts, however, have 


launched a multitude of theories, are launching them 
that 
presence of any logical or scientific test. 


cannot stand for a moment in the 
The fact is, 
that physiological psychology has its limitations, and 


every year, 


the one which must ever be respected by advocates 
and doubters alike is this,—there are mental phe- 
nomena that are not accounted for by material proc- 
esses In the central nervous system, and physiological 
psychology deals exclusively with those mental phe- 
nomena to which there are 
all mental phe- 


nomena for which no corresponding physiological 


corresponding 
physiological processes, ignoring 
process is conceivable. This limitation must be re- 
spected, and if any enthusiast goes beyond this, he 
should for the present be ignored. Likewise, if an op- 
ponent of physiological psychology bases his argument 
on the assumption that those who do not respect this 
limitation represent the science, he is, 
unwittingly, 


wittingly or 


misrepresenting his opponents. This 


limitation is fixed. 





GEOGRAPHICAL EKXPEDITIONS.—I, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


(ieography has been learned chiefly through expen- 
sive expeditions by the most learned specialists of the 
ages. From the time the scholarly ruler of Arabia 
measured a degree of longitude on the plains of Meso- 
potamia in 814 A. D. with a rod, to the present day, 
the science and wealth of the world have been utilized 
in learning the vital facts regarding the world’s geog- 
raphy. 

The mathematician wins laurels in the study, the 
historian in the library and archives, the scientist in 
the laboratory, the naturalist in the fields. but the 
geographer must go on expeditions to the ends of the 
earth, spending years and fortunes in observations and 


measurements. It is appropriate, that a 
series of articles upon geography, recording convic- 
tions regarding methods and reciting facts out of the 


ordinary, 


therefore, 


either in point of fact or in setting, should 
“Geographical Expeditions.” 
EssenTIALS IN Grocraruy.—Essentials and non. 
essentials are as clearly defined as perennials and 
annuals. There are facts for the day, and facts for 


be grouped as 


life. This is specially true of geography, in which the 
avenues of knowledge are so numerous that one may 
wander aimlessly, gathering information indefinitely ; 
but without some guiding principles he is liable to 
find himself in a maze, seeing much on every hand, 
going all the time, but getting nothing of value, get- 
ting nowhere. The “essence” of knowledge is alone 
essential, that which has resulted from distillation or 
the evaporation of merely local or timely conditions, 
leaving the strength and flavor that are characteristic 
of the general knowledge from which it was dis- 
tilled. 

Essentials and non-essentials must be discriminated 
in regard to phases of the subject, to classes of facts, 
to individual facts, to the value of related subjects,— 
history, literature, physics, botany, geology, ete.,— 
to the phases of these correlated subjects, and to 
principles. 

There are those who teach geography much as some 
teachers employ the little people with “busy work,’ 
though there was virtue in being busy, forgetting that 
f-makers are the busiest of people. It is not 
in being busy, about something 
worth doing that the virtue lies. A teacher in my 
boyhood days kept the first class in the grammar 
school one whole term upon the Andes mountains, 
beginning at the island of Terra del Fuego, creeping 
up through Patagonia into Chili, exhausting all that 
was known and could be suspected by an enthusiastic 
principal, who, at the close of the term, regretted that 
we must leave the subject without reaching the most 
Each day we reviewed 

had no_ text-book. 


mischie 
but in being busy 


important part of the range. 

from Terra del We 
There was none to meet the ideals of this genius(?), 
who impressed us daily with the fact that he had only 
supreme contempt for all makers of school books. 


Fuego. 


Ife merely magnified the vices common in that day, 
the reciting of the capes about the continents, the 
capitals of all the states in the union, the boundaries 
of the states and territories, the height of the moun- 
tains, length of the rivers, and size of the cities. 
Essentials in geography from the standpoint of the 
elementary school are not the essentials for the sci- 
entist or the specialist, but for the teachers as they 
are, and the pupils as we can reasonably expect them 
Whatever is offered the teacher 
or the pupils as a text-book, must be such that an) 


to be. as a manual, 
director will see its force unaided by explanations, 
that any intelligent teacher can use it, that any pupil 
can learn and appreciate as sensible. 

Anything is essential in geography that is necessary 
for the pupils’ interest, that will help them in the les- 
sons that are to follow, throw light upon other schoo! 
subjects, help the greatest number to understand and 
profit by their reading, best balance the judgment of 
the children in youth and manhood, and be most likel\ 
to contribute to wisdom and culture, profit, and en- 
joyment. 
the record of creative 
but 
geographical facts are the north star and the magneti 


There are many facts in 


activity that are important, the most essential 
meridian. There are interesting chapters in the geo 
logical rumpling and crumpling of the earth’s surfac 
into mountains and valleys, into continents and ocean 
beds, but the t in thi 


heights or shapes of mountains, not in the methods 


essentials are to be found, not 
of washing out their slopes, but in the laying away 0! 
the mighty forests in their sepulchre at high noon of 
plant life, to come forth at the dawn of the later cy 
ilization ali the foree, and glow of the 
blast the The termina! 
moraine may be important to the scientist, who reads 


warmth, 
furnace and fireplace. 
therein the evolution of our geological day from the 
darkness of the glacial period, it may be interesting 

the boys who coast upon its snow-clad slope, but it 

not geographically essential in the same sense as t! 
evolution of discovery from the revelations of 
commerce, from 
of industries, from th 
from the ha! 


telescope and gravitation; of u 
steamboat and the locomotive; 
cotton gin and loom; of agriculture, 


vester and reaper; of the mines, from the smelter 
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economics, from the telegraph; of education, from the 
printing press. 

The egg industry means more in dollars and cents 
in the United States than silver, and yet it is not 
worthy a passing remark, while silver has thrown the 
nation into a greater panic than the campaign of 
1861. 


while the greater is too insignificant to mention, be- 


oe ; F ; 
I'he lesser industry Is one of the essentials, 


cause it is sO related to the homestead as to be focused 
nowhere. while the other is struggling for standard 
recognition. ‘The Colorado river is long and wide, 


eutting a deep and picturesque canon, while 


the Detroit is merely a link between two lakes: but 
the former has no geographical significance, the latter 
challenges the Thames for first honors in commercial 
tonnage. ‘The Colorado runs where civilization has 
not chosen to make a water highway and the Detroit 
focuses the greatest inland water highway interests 
of the world. All the highest mountain peaks of the 
world are geographical non-essentials, while the high 
hills of Pennsylvania are of international importance. 
In Colorado, Pike’s peak, Long’s peak, and Gray’s 
peak are almost equally non-essentials, while many 
foothills and nameless mountains about them have 
been the chief cause of the tremendous political up- 
heaval of 1896. 

In electing essentials we are not to bow with awe 
before the learned geographer, with the libraries of 
the world at command, but to consider as well the 
true-to-life child School 
is real life to the child, and it is not to be made a 


from the bookless home. 


“mock life,” is not to put the child on stilts, is not to 
The 


essentials of life are to be the essentials of the schools. 


make a “boy philosopher,” or a “boy professor.” 


The figures are to be up to date, the quotations and 
How 


works on bookkeeping and arithmetic still quote 


prices are to be those of the present. many 


war prices! How many geography lessons still mag- 
nify state capitals, making Dover (Del.), with her 900 
inhabitants, larger, geographically, than Wilmington, 
with half the population of the state! 

It is high art, worthy the touch of a master hand, to 
discriminate essentials in geography from the stand- 
point of the present and of the future, of the school 
days and of the after school life. Bunyan’s fame 
rests upon the presentation of the essentials of the 
humblest struggling Christian; Whittier’s upon his 
portrayal of the essential features of New England 
life for a few days; Gray’s upon his recital in a few 
stanzas of British rural life; Lowell’s upon a graphic 
touch of nature in June and December; the Master’s 
upon reaching that which is essential in man and 
making eternal peace and joy the essential aspiration 


of the human heart. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
The first measure which will be taken up in the 
~enate, at the session about to open, if the agreement 
made at the last session is respected, is the bill for the 


restriction of immigration. ‘I'here seems to be some 


confusion in the public mind about the purpose of 
this bill. This confusion is aggravated by the argu 
ments of such a paper at the New York Kvening Post, 
that. beeause the foreign-born voters in the great cen 
tres of population at the recent election very generally 
voted in favor of “sound money” and other Republi- 
can principles, a Republican congress should be slow 
to legislate against such voters. But nothing of the 
kind is proposed. All that is proposed is that aliens 
who are unable to read or write in any language shall 


not be permitted to land, to swell the population of 


ultimately to crowd our jails and poor- 
intelligent 


our slums and 
That is a 


citizens, 


proposition which 


whether native or naturalized, 


houses. 

American 
should be ready cheerfully to support, for it is a 
proposition which vitally concerns the stability of the 


republic 
* * * 


Despatches from Spanish sources give an optimist 


JSOU 
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CAT tON., 








view of General Weyler’s return to Havana, and de- 
clare that he is highly pleased with the results of his 
excursion into the mountains after Maceo. But as the 
only visible fruits of this excursion, so far, are some 
hundreds of wounded Spanish soldiers who have ar- 
rived at the already crowded hospitals of Havana, it is 
The 


long-drawn-out failure of the Spanish authorities to 


not clear what it is that Weyler is pleased about. 


quell the Cuban insurrection, coupled with the near 
approach of the session of congress, has caused a re- 
vival of talk about the recognition of the belligerent 
But 
whenever this proposition is seriously made, it must 


rights of the insurgents by the United States. 


be considered an open question whether the insur- 
vents would not lose more than they would gain by 
such a proceeding on our part. There would be a 
moral gain, to be sure, in the encouragement which 
such recognition would give. But, on the other hand. 
if we recognize the insurgents as belligerents, ships 
from this country carrying anything contraband of 
war to Cuba would become liable to capture on the 
high seas, and would be confiscated if condemned in a 
prize court. Spain would be released from responsi 
bility for injuries inflicted upon American citizens by 
any act of the insurgents, since by recognizing the in- 
surgents as a government we should be required Lo 
Then 


there is the possibility that the proceeding would in 


bring all such claims before that government. 
volve war with Spain. This, doubtless, would help 
the insurgents very materially, but it is not a policy to 
be adopted without reflection. 

*K * * 

Union among three at least of the republics of Cen 
tral America has become a fact. If it proves to be a 
settled fact, the map-makers of the future will have to 
efface Nicaragua, Honduras, and San Salvador as sep 
arate states, and put in their place the greater repub 
lic of Central America. The agreement was consum 
mated last September and its terms have just been offi 
cially promulgated. The expectation that the repub 
lies of Guatemala and Costa Rica will ultimately vol 
untarily join the confederation is recognized in the 
constitution, and provision is made that in the event of 
their coming in, the official designation of the union 


shall be the Republic of Central America. Each of 


the states constituting the new republic is to retain its 
autonomy in local affairs, and its existing constitution. 
The central authority is vested in a diet, composed of 
one delegate and one substitute delegate from each of 
This diet is to meet in each of the capitals 
It is to 


the states. 
in turn, remaining in session one year in each. 
have authority to arrange the necessary laws for the 
exercise of its functions, which is certainly rather a 
broad charter; and it is provided that all difficulties 
arising between the different states, without exception, 
shall be settled by arbitration. ‘This compact is not 
precisely like anything that the world has witnessed 
before in the shape of a constitution, and its practical 
working with the rather mercurial nations concerned 
will be watched with interest. 
* * * 

Intercollegiate football is again a subject of lively 
discussion, this time not with reference to the alleged 
brutality of the game, for it would appear that the 
eriticisms passed on that seore have had the effect of 
modifying the worst ot the abuses complained of. 
The criticism this time relates to the enormous expen 
It is stated that the 
that 


diture of money upon the sport. 
between 


vate receipts at the two great games, 


Yale and Princeton in New York city, and that be 
tween Harvard and the University of Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia, 


S65.000. 


hoth on the same day, amounted to 


about It is pointed out that the sum of 
money thus spent in one day for the pleasure of seeing 
forty four young men W restling for the possession of 
ten footballs vould have been enough to defray all 
the expenses fora vear of one of the smaller « olleges. 
But it is que stionable whether such comparisons are 


any more illuminating than if it were estimated how 


far the money might have gone in foreign missions. 
The particular sums of money which swelled the gate 
receipts to this huge total could not have been secured 
either for the support of a struggling college or for 
missionary purposes. The sounder criticism is that 
habits of extravagance are encouraged among students 
by making these games so costly, and that the hand- 
ling of such sums of money leads to a reckless use of 
it, and sometimes an essentially dishonest use by the 
employment of professional players. The enthusiasm 
for football is justifiable, but it is carried to a costly 
and dangerous extreme. 
* x x 

The essential weakness which pertains to all com- 
promises is,not wanting in the agreement recently 
eflected between the government of Manitoba and the 
government of the Dominion of Canada upon the 
school question in the province named. This com- 
promise provided for a half hour of religious instrue 
tion daily in the publie schools, to be Protestant or 
Catholic or an equal admixture of the two, as the 
local demand might be. and it also provided for Catho- 
lic and Protestant school teachers. But this is only a 
small concession to the Catholics compared with the 
privileges which they formerly enjoyed of having 
their own schools supported by the public money, It 
is especially distasteful to the Catholies to have their 
children mingle daily with Protestant children in the 
same schools, To be allowed half an hour daily to 
Instruct Catholic children in the public schoolrooms 
at the close of the day’s session is a small privilege to 
The the 


Catholie press and clergy are denouncing the arrange 


offset this grievance. fervor with which 


ment as a surrender of the principles for which they 


have been contending points to a vigorous effort in the 


near future to unsettle the settlement 


THIS AND THAT. 
mete as we measure, 
ig and feel right, 


We cannot give pain and feel pleasure, 


We get hack ou) 
We cannot do wre 


For yustice avenges each slight. 
The ary for the wing of the 

The bush for the rol 
But always the path that is narrow 

And straight for the children of men. 


spa) row, 


worwren, 


Selected. 


Thank-you-day is the way a three-year-old designates 


Thanksgiving day 

A statue of Henrik Ibsen is to be erected in front of the 
National theatre, Christiania, Norway. 
I. Willard thinks that women have more 
saying that 


Miss Frances 
backbone than men, and accounts for it by 


Eve was made out of man’s backbone. 


One of the best Shakespearian scholars in the United 
States and the best in Connecticut is John R. Davis, serv 
life Wethersfield prison, near New 


ing a sentence at 


Haven. 

President Harper of the University of Chicago is very 
fond of music, and is an accomplished musician. It is 
making it his life 


that he at one time thought of 


and, notwithstanding the great amount of 


said 
tudy:; work 


he performs, he still finds time for his music. 
is the country 
Yaske, the 


says, 


The astonishing statement that Russia 


that 


present'y lead in music is 


“The Muscovite 
of the characteristics of those early ages which 
that tranquility, 


will made by 


famous. violinist empire,” he 

has some 
gave us the masters of arts. She has 
that repose, that isolation under which masterpieces come 
to perfection.” 

J. M. Barrie is more conscious of his limitations than 
are some of his fellow-workers of the period. At the re- 
peated solicitation of his journalist friends, he consented 
some time ago to write the life of the late Alexander Rus- 
sell, of the 
the task when he perceived that biographical writing lay 


Scotsman, but he immediately relinquished 
altogether outside his particular sphere of work. 


Max O’Rell’” relates that while he was teaching in an 


Inelish school a lady wrote to the head master: “Dear 
Sir: It is our intention to place our boy under your care, 
but before we do so we should like to know what the 


To which the master 
behaves 


social standard of your school is.” 
“Dear Madam: So 
are paid regularly, no inquiry will be 


long your boy 


replied 
well and his fee: 


made abcut his antecedents.” 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ALONE IN CHINa, AND OTHER STORIES, By 
Julian Ralph. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 


2.00. 

sar. Ralph has already made his place in literature. 
“Our Great West,” “On Canada’s Frontier,” “Chicago and 
the World’s Fair” have been widely read and universally 
enjoyed. It had been Mr. Ralph's intention to visit the 
Kwangtung peninsula and the city of Canton, when he 
started for China, but the war with Japan caused him to 
change his plans somewhat, and to devote the greater 
part of his time to a trip in a house-boat on the great 
rivers and canals of central China. Fully one-third of 
his book is devoted, under the title of Introduction, to an 
account and description of this excursion. Mr. Ralph 
sets forth his experiences in the less common form of 
romances, in which he has massed what he saw and 
learned of the surroundings and the customs of the peo- 
ple, where they have not yet been affected by foreign in- 
fluences. The title story is an acount of the rather start- 
ling result of the marriage of Miss Benedict; of Washing- 
ton, to Tieh-li-Chang, of the Chinese legation. The story 
o? the ‘ »oss of Ling-foo” gives a clearer idea of the rot 
tenness of the Chinese system of government than can 
possibly be obtained from any mere historical account or 
description. . 


THE CENTURY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. Bound Volume Lil. May to October, 1896. 
New York: The Century Company. Price, $3.00. 
During the past year the literary and artistic excellence 

of the Century has been increased. It is impossible to 

note in brief space one-half the features of interest and 
value presented in this volume. Among these are the 
conclusion of the ‘Life of Napoleon,’’ by Professor 

Sloane; two serials—‘‘Sir George Tressady,’’ by Mrs. 

Htmphry Ward, and “An Open-eyed Conspiracy,” by 

William Dean Howells; articles on Rome by F. Marion 

Crawford, on Spain by Elizabeth Robbins Pennell, on 

Africa by E. J.Glave and James Bryce, on China (Li Hung 

Chang) by John W. Foster; sixteen short stories by 

such writers as Colonel T. W. Higginson, Richard Mal- 

colm Johnston, Ruth McEnery Stuart, and Jacob A. Riis; 
illustrated papers covering a wide range of subjects; 
poems by Edith Thomas, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Richard 

Watson Gilder, John Vance Cheney, Clinton Scollard, 

Harriet Prescott Spofford, Arlo Bates, and others; and 

the departments—‘Topics of the Time,” “Open Letters,” 

and “In Lighter Vein,’—which have world-wide popu- 
larity. The volume contains 960 pages, ninety full-page 
pictures, including frontispiece portraits of Harriet 

Reecher Stowe, Joseph Jefferson, Napoleon, Hans von 

Bulow, and 300 other illustrations. 


CAPTAIN CHAP; OR, THE ROLLING STONES. By 
Frank R. Stockton. Illustrated by Charles’ H. 
Stephens. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Cloth. 300 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Stockton here makes as much of a success in writing 
for boys as he has heretofore done in writing for ‘“‘grown- 
ups.” The book is full of auventure. The experiences 
are mostly with animals, although the sea contributes its 
part to the tragic phases of the book. There are many 
full-page pictures, each of which is a story in itself. The 
rine plays a conspicuous part. 

OR, “THE FAIREST PAGE 

OF HISTORY.” ATale of William Penn’s Treaty with 

the Indians. By Hezekiah Butterworth. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 276 pp. Price, $1.50. 

William Penn was a unique hero. His settlement in 
the territory which became a state bearing his name, and 
his treaty with the Indians attracted the attention of the 
civilized world, and the struggle of the Quaker colonists 
and the red men for honor may well be called “The fairest 
page o1 bhistory.”” The author has wisely constructed his 
story along the lines of this remarkable record. This is 
the sixth volume of stories of the creators of American 
liberty in which he has undertaken, with marked success, 
to teach history by fiction founded on notable incidents in 
the lives of the heroes who were the actors. Mr. Butter 
worth has done the reading public a valuable service by 
persenting this chapter of American history, so full of 
interest in itself, in a novel and still more attractive 
form. The book has six full-page illustrations by Win- 
throp Peirce, and is tastefully printed and bound. 


THE WAMPUM BELT; 





THE COUNTRY OF 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 
213 pp. Price, $1.25. 
‘there are many maritime villages along the eastern 

coast of Maine which are attractive resorts for summer 
rest and recreation. In one of these villages our 
authoress has placed the seene of her story. She is evi- 
dently very familiar with the scenery, character, man- 
ners, and habits of the people. To describe these was her 
aim, and she has done it admirably. If not an actual his- 
tory, her tale is lifelike, and exactly what might have 
beenrealin the experienceof any intelligentobserver. The 
great charm of the book is the brilliant way in which 
she philosophizes. There is scarcely a page from which 
she does not flash some common-sense truth, some hit 
upon a prevailing folly, or some effective, stingless sar 
casm. One of her country characters had herbs for the 
healing of every one except him who thought he was sick 
when he wasn’t. The writing of Miss Jewett is so far 
above most other story writers as to outclass them all 


THE 
Boston: 


POINTED FIRS. By 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


FIFTY FAMOUS STORIES RETOLD. By James Bald 
win. New York: American Book Company. Price, 35 
cents. 

This is at once the most entertaining and cheapest 
story book ever written. It is a collection of tales of 
ancient and modern times, for children, told in the most 
entertaining manner. Some are historical, based upon 
real incidents in the lives of well-known heroes and 


famous men. Others are legendary, having been trans- 
mitted through the ballads of many lands. Children are 
delighted with such stories, and they will also be in- 
structed as well as pleased by reading them. The book 
is equauy adapted to home reading or school reading. 
It is tastefully bound and beautifully illustrated. 

Volume XXIII. 2 parts.) 
New York: TheCentury 


ST. NICHOLAS. Bound 
November, ’95, toOctober, ’96. 
Company. Price, $4.00. 

The bound volume of St. Nicholas for ’95--’96 contains 
more than 1,000 pages and over 700 pictures. These pub- 
lishers are always most fortunate in their selection of 
writers. Among those whose names appear in this vol- 
ume are J. T. Trowbridge, Sarah Orne Jewett, Laura E. 
Richards, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Edith M. Thomas, 
Christine Terhune Herrick, Charles Frederick Holder, 
Garrett Newkirk, Robert Louis Stevenson, Laurence 
Hutton, and others no less distinguished. The serials of 
the year have been more than usually entertaining; the 
illustrated special papers have been instructive; the 
short stories charming; the fanciful tales, poems, jingles, 
and pictures delightful. In the whole realm of children’s 
literature teachers will find nothing more serviceable for 
school use than the bound volume of St. Nicholas. 


A REBELLIOUS HEROINE. 
Price, $1.25. 

LIMITATIONS. By E. F. Benson. Price, $1.25. 

AMYAS EGERTON, CAVALIER. By Maurice H. Her- 
yey. Price, $1.50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
A group of charming stories, any one of which is suit- 

able for a gift book. 

“A Rebellious Heroine” is the most fascinating of the 
three. Stuart Harley is a writer of the realistic school. 
He determines to build a story entirely true to life, of 
which Miss Marguerite Andrews shall be the heroine. 
The general plot is that she shall be wooed by one man 
and won by another. Miss Andrews rebels at the very 
start, and misses the steamship on which the wooing was 
to have been begun. Harley then lays out another plan 
by which another suitor is to pay his court at Newport. 
Here the heroine again refuses to marry a man she does 
not love, simply for the sake of furnishing chapters for 
Harley's realistic story, and the tale ends by Harley’s 
marrying his rebellious heroine himself. 

Mr. Renson’s story is rather pessimistic in tone, che 
moral being that the facts of life sometimes force men to 
give up their higher aspirations. 

MIDSHIPMAN FARRAGUT. By James Barnes. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 151 pp. Price,$1.00. 
No hero of American history ranks higher and is more 

tenderly cherished in the patriotic heart of the nation 
than David Farragut, first admiral of the United States 
navy. The facts in his life from early boyhood through 
his eventful career are of thrilling interest, almost too 
wonderful for belief. The author has clothed the facts 
in a novel and attractive style. Every character, with 
one exception, is historical, and even the few exceptional 
incidents introduced might naturally have happened. 
He has copied with telling effect some of the historical 
speeches recorded in the memoirs of Commodore Porter. 
and has used many interesting incidents gathered from 
the life and letters of Admiral Farragut. With all this 
ussistance, and with his nine beautiful fuil-page illus- 
trations, Mr. Barnes has given the reading public a very 
attractive and valuable book. 


By John Kendrick Bangs. 


New 


NUGAE LITTERARIAE; OR, BREIF ESSAYS ON 
LITERARY, SOCIAL, AND OYHER THEMES. By 
William Matthews. Boston: Roherts Brothers. 344 


pp. Price, $1.50. 

In its literal sense, the title of this book is misleading. 
Nugae means “things of small value.”” Hence,Nugae Lit- 
terariae might mean trifling literaryessays. But withthe 





author’s translation, “Brief Essays on Literary Themes,” 
we are permitted to judge these 104 essays on their merits. 
The book so judged ranks among the best of its kind. It 
is interesting, instructive, and valuable. The great 
variety of themes gives the author opportunity to touch 
upon every phase of human life and conduct, and he 
treats his subjects in a very attractive manner. Wit and 
wisdom abound in cnese essays, and they are happily in- 
termingled. The following are a few of the themes 
False Refinement, If! Evil Chastises Itself, Greed of 
Praise, Matter-of-fact Men, May one laugh at his own 
jokes? Sensible Nonsense, No, Church Sleepers, Gothic 
Puddings, Conscience and Umbrellas, “Sneak” Boys 
Puzzling a Yankee, Paradoxes in Belief, A Tall Man’s 
Troubles, Classic Wit, Little Sins, A Good Story Teller, 
Our Schoolboy Days, boys, Slips of the Tongue and Pen 


A LITTLE GIRL OF LONG AGO. By Eliza Orne 
White. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Delicate 
holiday binding. 145 pp. Price, $1.00. 


This is a charming story for little girls. The scene is 
laid in the vicinity of Boston. There is great variety of 
entertainment,—sea-faring life, home comforts, school 
studies, holidays of long ago, garden parties, and nursery 
plays. 

ELEANOR BELDEN; OR, THE STEP-BROTHERS 
By Mrs. Lucey C. Lillie. Illustrated. Philadelphia 
Henry T. Coates & Co. 323 pp. 

A vook for both beys and girls, thoroughly interesting, 
every way healthy, intense enough to hold attention 
The spirit is good without being ‘“‘goodish,” and it has a 
purpose without morai.zing. 


rWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. By Louise de kk 
Rame (Ouida). Illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. 240 
pp. Price, $1.25. 
A story of “Sweet Sixteen,” a pitiful story, told with 
all the graphie force of this brilliant French novelist. 


BY TH LIGHT OF THE FIRE. A _ Collection of 


Short Stories. By B. L. C. Griffith. Illustrated 
Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Company. 273 pp 


Price, $1.00. 

In this volume are sixteen bright stories, with scenes 
laid in different sections of the world,—patriotic, heroic 
pitiful, and sentimental. 
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“Century Magazine.” Vol. 52. May to October, 1896. 
—St. Nicholas (2 vols.) November, 95, to October, ’96. 
New York: The Century Company. 
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Wells. Price, 25 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“The Young Salesman.” By Horatio Alger, Jr 
Henry T. Coates & Co. 
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“Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Edited by Homer B 
Sprague. Price, 60 cents. Shakespeare’s ‘‘The Tempest.” Edi'ed 
by Homer B. Sprague. Price, 60 cents. Boston: Silver, Burdett & ( 

“The History of Modern Education.’”” By Samuel G, Williams 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

“Outlines of English Literature—Part 1.” By E. F. Bartholomew 
Rock Island, Ill: Lutheran Augustana Book Concern. 

“The Elements of Plane Geometry.” By Charles A. Hobbs. 
75 cents. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 

“Latin Syntax.’ By Otto Dietrich. 

* Tom Sawyer Abroad and Other Stories 


By James Barnes. Price, $1.00. 
By Edward Eggleston, Price, $1.50. 


—‘** The Beginners of a 
New York: D. Apple 





Price 


Milwaukee: Gillet & Co. 
> By Mark Twain. Price 


$1.75.——"* Naval Actions of the War of 1812.” By James Barnes 
Price, $4.50.——** An Elephant’s Track and Other Stories.” By M. | 
M. Davis. Price, $1.25.——‘*The Mystery of Sleep.’ By John Bigelow 


Price, $1.50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 








A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co Operative Association. Suite 10! 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, IIl. 








First Year 


in German 


By J. Keller, Professor of the German Language and Literature in the Normal College 


of the City of New York; author of Bilder aus der deutschen Litteratur. 


PREPAID, 81.06. 


PRICE, 


12mo. Cloth. 


Unites the valuable features of the grammatical and natural methods, while avoiding 


their defects. 


Fach lesson is in four parts: 1—Reading; 2—Notes in which the main 


outlines of German grammar are systematically developed; 3—Oraland Written Exercises 
giving the practical application of the Notes in connection with the words in the Reading 
Lesson ; 4—Conversational Exercises, summing up the chief constructions of each lesso! 
and giving practical and ready mastery of the theoretical knowledge already gained b’ 


the student. 
familiar and firmly fixed in the mind. 


rhe matter of each lesson is thus worked over and over until it becomes 
Chroughout the book are special exercises 1! 


Roman type, introducing only words identical or similar in form in German and Englis! 
['wenty-five pages of Supplementary Reading include selections prescribed for memorizin 


by the Examinations Department of the University of the State of New York. 


In t] 


use of this book students are encouraged by the inherent interest and organic unity | 
each lesson to gain a thoroughly intelligent grasp of written and spoken German. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


’ Circular in which the special features and merit 
of the book are described in detail sent free on request. We nner " 
German are cordially invited to correspond with us with re 
tion and introduction of Keller's First Year in German 


achers of beginners in 
ference to the examina 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY 


WASHINCTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Also at Cincinnati Chicago 





Boston 


Atlanta and Portland, Orege?! 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The December Century continues to 
emphasize the Christmas traditions of 
this magazine, not only by papers and 
pcems bearing directly upon the Chris- 
tian festival, but by others breathing the 
spirit of the common human feelings. 
The frontispiece of the number is a 
“Study for the Head of Christ,” from the 
painting of *‘.he Last Supper,” by Dagnan 
Rouveret. “The Christmas Kalends of 
Provence,” by T. A. Janvier, with illustra- 
tions by Louis Loeb, is the product of in- 
timate acquaintance with the charming 
life of the south of France, which is novel 
tc American readers. There are poems in 
the Christmas spirit by James Whitcomb 
Riley, R. W. Gilder, Edith M. Thomas, 
and others. “A Painter of Motherhood’ 
is the title given to a paper on Virginie 
Demont-Breton, a daughter of Jules 
Breton. This paper is by Mrs. Henry 
Bacon, and presents a view of the home 
life of the painter, together with three ex- 
amples of her attractive pictures of chil- 
dren. “Light in Dark Places,” by Jacob 
A. Riis, is a study of the better New york. 
Miss Helen Evertson Smith contributes a 
peper on life along the Hudson river earl; 
in the present century, entitled “A Group 
of American Girls.” The article is illus- 
trated by Clinedinst. A unique article by 
William A. Coffin, the artist and art critic, 
presents “Souvenirs of a Veteran Col- 
lector,” Samuel P. Avery of New York, 
accompanied by uitherto unpublished 
drawings made for Mr. Avery by famous 
French artists. Besides the serials by 
Dr. Mitchell and Marion Crawford, there 
are short stories py Mrs. M. G. Van 
tensselaer, Elizabeth Eggleston Seelye, 
and Margaret Collier Graham. General 
Porter’s recollections of Grant deal with 
Grant’s bearing during the battle of the 
Wilderness. !t is among the very best 
of its famous Christmas numbers. Price, 
$4.00 a vear; single copy, 35 cents. New 
York: The Century Company. 

—The Atlantic Monthly for Decen ber 
has the following table of contents: ‘So- 
cia! Classes in the Republic,” a timely ana 
instructive study of social inequality and 
of the remedies proposed for it, by Kh. L 
Godkin, editor of the Nation (New York); 
“Classical Studies in America,” a popular 
review of the methods of study forty years 
ago and now, by Professor B. L. Gilder- 
sleeve of the Johns Hopkins University; 
“Professor Child,” an estimate and 
reminiscences of the great scholar and otf 
his work, by Professor G. L. Kittredge of 
Harvard; .she Art of Public Improve- 
ment,” the revolution wrought by land- 
scape gardening and the care of parks and 
reservations, ty Mary Caroline Robbins, 
author of ‘‘The Rescue of an Old Place’; 
“Landscapes with Figures,” studies from 
life, experiences in a crowded city, by J. 
K. Paulding; ‘‘Cheerful Yesterdays,” Li., 
a child of Harvard, by Colonel Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson; “William Morris: 
The Man and His Work,” by Winiam 
Sharp; “The Last of the First,” a story of 
post-bellum Virginia, by A. M. Ewell; 
“A Colony of the Unemployed,’ how the 
Cerman out of work is helped, by Jusian 
Flynt; “The Juggler,” II., III., a dramatic 
novel of life in the Tennessee mountains, 
hy Charles Egbert Craddock; “Thoreau,” 
the man and his work as they appear toc 
a reader of to-day, by Bradford Torrey; 
“A Living God,” a remarkable story of the 
religious life in Japan, by Lafeadio 
Hearn; and “SirGeorge Tressady’’; Com 
ment on New Books; The Contributors’ 
Club. Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 
cents. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Miiflin, & Co. 

-The near approach of Christma tide 
is signalized by the appearance éf the De- 
cember St. Nicholas, for this magazine is 
full of Christmas stories, poems, and pic- 
tures. Of particular interest is Edwin 5. 


Wallace’s description of “Christmas In* 


Bethlehem.” Mr. Wallace tells of the 
famous old Church of the Nativity, built 
above the grotto where the Christ child 
lay in the manger, and pictures the mid- 
night service held in the church on Curist- 
mas eve. Frances Cole Burr tells of “A 
Snowbound VTuristmas’” that was duly 
celebratea in a stalled train on a Western 
railroad. In the way of Christmas poetry 
the contributions are varied. Lwirel ce 
Hutton, in “‘A Boy I Knew,” begins 4 se- 
ries of recollections of his own boyhood 
days in New York about the middle of the 
century. J. T. Trowbridge writes a sea 
story, which is out of his usual line. Isa- 
bella Graham Muraock has a sketch of 
school life in whi.— she introduces an in 
teresting unpublished letter hy Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. ‘ine three new serials 
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Have received the 
Souvenirs and can 
hardly express my 
delight with them. 
They are splendid. 
You must soon be- 
come bankrupt if you 
keep on giving so 
much for the money. 
—Tueo. A. Erick- 


Received the Sou- 
venirs and am 
pleased with them. 
They are elegant.— 
E. E. Strown, 
Greenville, Iowa. 


To say I am well 


6. sieeiaila pleased does not half 

Minn. express my appre- 

ciation of the beauti- 

. * ful package of Sou- 

venirs.—B. W. 

HriiKeY, Simpson, 

The Souvenirs at Ww. Ve. 

hand to-day— just in 

time. Am more than * = 


pleased with them — 
Souvenirs came 


scholars and patrons to } ay k 
Oo han ast week. 


of school just de- They are very pretty 





lighted. They are ind may y 

, ; ance ay ou ever 
unique and novel in- iny 
deed.—W.F. Srure, 


Selle River, Minn 


prosper in your edu- 
cational work.—A. H. 


' TAYLOR, Smith 
) ‘ . Valley, N. Y. 
ee sien 
Vilh e 68 
. Del 
NOTE: The teacher a 
who selects these Sou- Edna wing a 


venirs for Christmas serve that the cost 
Gifts pleases the small averages only about 
five cents for each 


pupils as well as the 
large,and can not be ee oe ee 
accused of showing propriate gift can be 


partiality. secured for so little ? 





Sc hool Souven 1 rs 2 Order before Dec. 15, for Christmas, f 


The above illustration modestly represents the finest and latest thing in its line. and one which perfectly fills the 
niche only partially filled in the past by reward cards and other gifts presented to pupils at Christmas, close of school, 
and other occasions. 

{ the tirst the 
On 


Turse Souventrrs consist of two tine, ivory-finished, embossed cards ; there being printed on the face 
name of the school. date of term. school directors if desired, and the name of the teacher, all in brightest gold letters: 
the face of the second, the names of all the pupils, which are also printed in gold. The two cards are fastened by a bow 


of tine silk cord. 


. They are to be purchased by the teacher for presentation to the pupils, 
WHEN | s and they are the most appropriate gift for Christmas, close of school, 


or any occasion when you wish to remember your pupils in a substantial yet inexpensive manner. 


In addition to being the neatest and altogether the finest gift for 
ORIGAL VALUE 8 your pupils, the historical value of the souvenir is a strong a ta 
F * ‘ice sist. 
® feature, as each pupil having one of these souvenirs has a com- 
15 or less, $1.00 


plete record of the names of his fellow students for that particular term, with the name of the teacher, school ~ ie 0 
and this in a form so neat and attractive that it will be a pleasure to keep it. - . . | hh 


officers, etc., 18 115 
19 1.20 
Christmas is coming and every teacher 4 a 
ORDER NOW FOR CHRISTMAS will wish to provide something for each z2 ap Us 1.32 
® pupil. A more appropriate gift than a 14 
these souvenirs could not be devised,and the cost to the teacher is but a mere trifle for each pupil—much less than mM . «1.40, 
any other appropriate gift. In selecting presents the chief aim should be to get something neat and attractive, ano. 
; each. ring 


which will be kept. Certainly nothing is neater or more attractive than these souvenirs, and the pupil who would 
not keep them does not deserve to be remy mbered at Christmas or any other time. Send order now, as there will be 


a great rush of orders during m 


quantities in excess 
; 7 c of 25, send $1.45 for 
iddle of December, and when you consider that each order is printed expressly for first 25 and 3c. each 
the school it represents, you will recognize the importance of this. forallover that nuim- 
. , ber 


, » One for each pupil, one for yourself, and one for each official whose name appears Seven: Cand teent 
NUMBER 10 §' on the eouvenir. State definitely the number you wish, and send, plainly accompany all orders 
the matter you desire on the face of first card, together with the name of each pupil. Be sure that names We pay postage or 


itten, 
a ‘Lhe cost of printing depends upon the number of pupils, and as the 


are correctly spelled and plainly written. 


expresscharges. 


price-list is made up on this basis the number of souvenirs ordered must be as great as the number of pupils—of Remit by post-of- 
agcbes , fice or express money 
course more can be ordered if desired ashen dain niente 


Do not send stamps. 





Orders can now be filled the same day they are received. 
WHEN 10 ORDER : h@> One sample Souvenir free to any address. Address all orders exactly as follows 


TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CoO. 


BOX 2015, DANSVILLHB, N. Y. 
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Exhaushor 


Acid Phosphate. 





Horsford’s 





Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate, a most agreeable 
gratetul, and harmless stimulant, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 





Dr. Edwin F. Vuse, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own Case 
when suffering trom nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have pre- 
scribea it for many of the various forms 
of nervous debility, and it has never 
failed to do good.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUG‘ISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
December 28—30: New Jersey State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 
December 28--30: Western Penman’s As- 
sociation, Chicago, Il. 


December 28-31 : Nebraska State Teachers’ 
Association, Lincoln, Neb. 
December 28--31: Colorado State Teachers’ 


Association, Denver, Colo. 

December 28--31: California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose, Cal. 
December 29: lowa State Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

December 29—30: Southeast Missouri Teach- 
ers’ Association, De Soto, Mo. 
December 29-31 : New York State Science 

Teachers’ Association, Syracuse, N. Y. 
December 29--31: Kansas State Teachers’ 

Association, Topeka, Kan. 

December 29--31: Missouri State Teachers’ 

Association, Sedalia, Mo. 

December 29-31: Minnesota State Teachers’ 

Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

December 29--31: South Central Missouri 

Teachers’ Association, West Plains, Mo. 
December 29--31: Illinois State Teachers’ 

Association, Springfield, Il. 

December 29--31: Southern Educational 

Association, Mobile, Ala. 

December 29—31: Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association. Milwaukee, Wis. 
December 29-31: Indiana Srate 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
December 29-31, Maine Pedagogical Society, 

Lewiston, Me. 

Decemher 29-31: Wisconsin State Teachers’ 

Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

The Maine Pedagogical Society will 
hold its next meeting at Lewiston Decem- 
ber 29, 30, and 31, 1896. An interesting pro- 
gramme is being prepared. Miss Sarah 
L. Arnold and Secretary Hill of Boston 
are among the speakers engaged. 

The question of establishing more nor- 
mal schools in the state is being agitated. 
The commissioners, President De Witt 
Hyde of Bowdoin, Hon. E. F. Webb of 


Teachers’ 


There is more catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
tegether, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with local 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, O., is the only constitutional cure 
on the market. It is taken internally in 
doses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. It 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. They offer one hun- 
dred dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. Ad- 
dress, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents, 





Waterville, and General S. PD. Levitt of 
Eastport, are listening to arguments, and 
will in due time pass judgment upon the 
question, and if more schools are deemed 
necessary, Will advise as to their location. 


A very pleasant and _ instructive 
teachers’ meeting was held in the new 
school building in Lubec Friday evening, 


November 6. Dr. E. H. 
visor for Lubec, presided. Papers were 
read on “School Libraries,” “Sight Read- 
ing,’ and “Vertical Writing.” Thepapers 
were very fine, and were discussed by 
visiting teachers from Eastport and 
Calais, followed by the citizens of the 
town. A bounteous dinner and after- 
dinner speeches were enjoyed after these 
exercises. 

The Gorham normal school re-opened 
November 16 with about 125 pupils in 
attendance. Albion Libby of Scarboro, a 
graduate of the school, has been elected 
the principal of the uppe r grammar grade 
in place of Charles Sampson, who has ac- 
cepted a position at Quincy, Mass. 


Bennett, super- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Dartmouth College has recently lost 


two men whose long and efficient service 
in the interest of the institution has been 


fully appreciated, Professor Henry E. 
Parker, the late senior member of the 
faculty, and Dr. A. H. Quint, on the board 


of trustees. 
VERMONT. 

At the recent meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, a meeting of thirty 
of the male teachers was held for the pur- 
pose of forming a schoolmasters’ ciub. 
The following officers werechosen: Presi- 
dent, Walter E. Ranger of Johnson; 
superintendent, Alfred Turnerof Rutland; 
committee on permanent organization, 
C H. Morrill of Bakersfield, D. Y. Com- 
stock of St. Johnsbury, and F. A. Bagnall 
of St. Albans. ‘he first meeting of the 
club will be held in April, 1897, at a date 
and place to be decided later. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The experiment of providing for bath- 
ing in our public schools is about to be 
tried. Ata recent meeting of the Boston 
school board, by a vote of 11 to 8, it was 
decided to put baths in the new Paul Re- 
vere schoolhouse at the North End. 
Those who opposed the measure insist 
that the board has no legal right to use 


school money in building bath-rooms; 
that bathing is a purely domestic fune- 
tion. The experiment will be likely to 


settle the main question. 


Superintendent Asher J. of Mid- 


Jacoby 


Repetitio est mater Studiorum 
New Latin Syntax 


This is a handy book for review 
connection with a grammar for 
contains the most important 
Syntax, with many short and illustrative exam- 
ples, arranged in a clear manner. 

Price: single copy, in quantity at 25 
per cent. discount. ; : 
OTTO DIETRICH, PH.D , 
M] 200 E Jeventh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEVEN-DA Y TOURS, 


eet Personally Conducted. 


PANS | WASHINGTON, 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Visiting principal points of interest 
in Philadelphia and Wa-hington, 
TEACHERS’ TOUR leaves Boston 
December 29, and includes all ex- 
penses en route, with board at Wash- 
BILLS ington’s best hotels, Proportionate 
¥ Itinerary and all information at 205 
Washington St., Boston. 
= Days in Washi 
4 = Days in Washington. 
Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Wash- 
ington, six-day tour from New York, December 26. 
Rate, covering all expenses, #35,00, 


, to be used in 
reference. It 
rules of Latin 


35 cls.; 


rates from all peints in New England. 








Holden’s Adjustable 


Samples and information free. 


INSIDE 


SMALL OUTLAY 


Save Books from VWvear and Tear! 


AND OUT. 


BIG RETURNS 


In extra life and neatness of books. 


zoo Free Text-Book School Boards use and praise 


THE HOLDEN SYSTEM PRESERVING BOOKS 


CONSISTING OF 


AND 


itook Covers 
Holden’s Repairing 


Miaterial. 


Recently adopted by New York City for School Libraries. 


P. 0. Box 643 E. 


dleboro at the last general teachers’ meet- 
ing provided the following elaborate pro- 
gvamme: Methods of studying children. 
From the teacher’s standpoint, what 
should be the principal aimin child study? 
Of the nine leading methods of child study 
discused in the article, which ones can be 
niost readily employed by the teacher, and 
which ones will prove most valuable? Is 
it possible’ for teachers to use all the 
methods in due_ proportion? What 
methods have you used? Purpose of the 
common school. What is the object of 


the common school? How may this be 
best accomplished? Relation of home 
and school. What is the right relation 


of home and school? How may this re- 
lation be brought about? 

For five years Harvard University has 
had a special professor of history and the 
art of teaching, who has devoted himsel? 
to his work. At first but few students 
availed themselves of these instructions 
but to-day six courses in education and 
teaching are offered, and eighty-five stu- 
dents, about half of whom are graduates 
are enrolled in these courses. 

November 5 was Founders’ day at Mt. 
Holyoke College, and the meeting was at- 
tended by many alumnae and friends of 
the institution. The rainstorm interfered 
with the laying of the corner-stone of the 
new Mary Brigham hall. The trustees 
have decided to begin the erection of a 
new administration building at once. It 
will contain a chapel and offices. Two or 
three new dormitories ,will be built soon. 

The insurance on the college has been 
adjusted at $127,000. This, with the 
$40,000 gift of Dr. Pearson, gives into the 
hands of the trustees $167,000. Four col- 
leges will be erected at once. 

The formal dedication of the new law 
school building of the Boston University 
will take place in January. and Judge Oliver 
Wendell Holmes will deliver an address. 





Ir you are thinking of studying music. do 
not fail to send for the Prospectus of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, in Boston. 
This will acquaint you with the greatest and 
most perfect School of Music, Oratory, and 
Modern Languages in America. The best is 
always the cheapest in the end, and the charges 
are low when its advantages over other simi- 
lar schools are considered. 
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BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 

giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no 
faith in their machine. We 
will sell you ours 


ON TRIAL 
" NOTA CENT UNTIL TRIED, 
and a child can run it with 
attention aday. Wewon 


FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, 

and will win you for a steady customer if you will 
only buy ours on trial. Ourlarge catalogue will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practical infor 
mation on poultry and incubators and the money there 
ix in the business. Vlans for Brooders, Houses, ete., 
be. N. B. Send us the names of three persons inter 

sted in poultry and 25 cents and we will send you “ The 
i ieyele: Its Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects 











Jive minutes’ 


and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 
VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Delaware City, Del. 


Box 860. 
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* WILLIAIS & ROGERS’ 


BOOK-KEEPING 


Text-Books 


Were written by men of combined business and 
educational experience, and are both practical 
and teachable. The pupil learns hook-kee ping 
by actually practicing book-keeping fromm the 
start. He is also tanght the WuHy as wellas the 
How, and the teacher is relieved of all drudg- 
erv incident to teaching the subject by the old 
method, . E 
Send for free sample pages and catalogue. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
CHICAGO, ILL ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BOSTON DEPOSITORY: 
The Boston School Supply Company. 


SOLO DODD DB DDOD DPD PPP OLD DLS 






HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER co., 


‘ ee field tan. 


| yy Christmas Cards 
. Calendars, ana 


? Booklet Packets. 


15TH SEASON. 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and need 
only brief mention. First six Packs, postpaid, 
for %3.45. 10 packs, postpaid, for *5.80. 


a For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 


54 cts., 10 Fine Cards sie 

“ 3. “ $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklet. 
ps a #1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 

5 * S4cts., 5 * all different 
“ 6 “ 27 ects., 10 Xmas Cards. 
“ 7. “ K4ets., 5 Bootlets and Calendar. 
“ 8. ‘* $1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets. ete. 
“ 9 ‘ §54e.10 Birthday Cards & 5 Booklets. 
“10. “ 5§4e., 25 Sunday School Cards. 


i=" Special Packets and lots made up to order 


TEACHER For #1.08, 


For 5 
Samples 


50 Cards, no two alike. 
4 cts., 25 Cards, no two alike 


d, /5 Cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. | 


Paper by the poun 


5 Somerset Street, Boston, 


Full circulars on application. 








_ Educational /nstitutions. 
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C2 NSERVATORY 
Founded in 1853 by EBEN TOURJEE. 
Music. Elocution. Modern Languages. 











Expert instruction from aor | grades to 
—— artistic requirements. Oldest, largest, best. 
Prospectus and calendar free. 


Franklin Square, Boston, fase. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Open to both sexes. 





Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Address the ee w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. | 





NH E (RANE NORMAL INSTITUTE ¢ OF MUSIC, A 
Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE. “NORMAL “ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industria] drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner, 4! Exeter St., Boston. 
w : as RARTLETT. Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL scH001, 


Pa circulars me i. 
an Miss ELLEN Hyper, Principal. 


rare NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For ores address the 
Principal, w . BoypEn, A. M 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
‘SD For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w Ww. BE KWITH. 


QTATE NORMAL “SCHOOL, “WESTFIELD, MAS8s8. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues ad irossa 
_ CHARLES S. CHAPIN, Prine cipal 








AMINGHAM, MASS. 





FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. __ 


Goo LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always samme 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, — 





A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, woukl like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 

Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Romeraet Street, Roaton. 








W HEN onvenmaniten a withadvertisers please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.” 
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supers CHRISTMAS GIF 


which will afford an inexhaustible treasury of information for any household is now offered in that un- 


8 LARGE _ , Nearly 4,000 pages. Over 300 equalled Library of Reference— The New 








wee Colored Maps, Charts, and 


VOLUMES hs. oe ye wee P ———_—_——— 
= | S ANDARD YOURS FOR 


CENTS 


AMERICAN ene 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Prepared under editorial supervision of John Clark Ridpath, LL.D., author of “Ridpath’s Histories,” 
etc., assisted by a large corps of editurs and over 100 eminent scholars and specialists. 


= A SUPERB REFERENCE WORK, 


STANDARO Scene seed soacnican | Amcnical | AMERICAR 
treating over 60,000 topics (to,ooo more than any other encyclopedia) covering the entire field of human 


knowledge, thought, and endeavor, ineluding The Arts, Sciences, Phil »sophy, History, Biography, 
Geography, Astronomy, Geology, Meteorology. Navigation, <xploration, Discovery, Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Commerce, Finance, Ethnology, Zoology, Botany, Chemistry, Physiolcgy, 
Mineralogy, Electricity, Theology, Law, Medicine, Political Economy, Siatis ics, etc., etc. 


FRESH FROM THE PRESS. 


THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA is brought down to the present 
time, and contains hundreds of articles on subjects : ot treated in any other reference work. Another im- 
portant feature in which it stands absolutely alone is tts very full appendixes, w ich embrace over 100 
subdivisions, including a Biographical Dicti»nary, a Dictionary of Technical Terms, a Gazetteer 
of the United States, Statistics of Presilential Elections, State and Territorial Elec.ions, 
SIZE OF VOLUME : Religious Summaries, Statistics of the Population of the World, and a veritable mine of 





2 inches Thick other information on thousands of subjects of universal interest and importance. 
7] 1 ti HY 
The Only Encyclopedia = 8s Wit IT IS NOW THE STANDARD. 
Strictly Up-to-Date. 112 Long Every school, college, court, and public library, where the work has been thus far introduced, has 








immediately given it the preference over all others. 


UNTIL secures IMMEDIATE POSSESSION of the entire set of 
X-MAS O N E DO | | A R 8 volumes. Balance payable $1.50 monthly for | year. 
YOU THUS SECURE THIS SPLENDID REFERENCE LIBRARY AT ONCE FOR CONTINUED USE AND ENJUYMENT, 


THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA is the latest of all general reference works. All 


to 10 years old and are silent rezarding recent topics of universal interest. The ‘Standard Amer- 











| 


| or avn ee is | others are from 5 


New Articles on subjects not treated in any other encyclopedia, such, for instance, as 
It also gives biographies of hundreds 


oe ican’’ conta'ns hundreds of 
“The X-Ray,” “Argon,” “ Horseless Carriages,” “The Atlanta Exposition,” “Color Photography,” etc., etc. 
of people who have lately become famous, such, for instance. as Prof. Roentgen, discoverer of the “ X-Ray,” Iaa Maclaren, Dr. Nansen, the explorer ; 


Rudyard Kipling, the celebrated writer. Besides this, it is the only encycl»p-dia which presents all the latest Statistics-—State, Territorial, and National, and 
=e of the whole world. It is the One Great, Practical Reference Library for the Professional and Business 


iM AGNEIFICENTLY Man, the Teacher, the Student, the Farmer, Artisan, and Mechanic. 
ILLUSTRATED With over 3,500 engravings of superb quality and wonderful variety, including numerous engravings of distinguished Poets, 
Til ROUGHIOUT Authors, Physcians, Chemists, Philosophers, and Scientists, and with over 300 colored maps and charts trom the very 
a 


Lunar, and Planetary Systems, and every portion of the known world, and forming a Complete and Indexed Audas of the Globe. 


AMERICAN is the best illustrated and the best mapped Encyclopedia in the English Language. 


Although the distribution was to close December rst, we have 


FER decided to continue tt to Christmis, since the peculiar fitness 
of the work as a holiday gift makes its introduction in this 


way most valuable to us. 


latest explorations and surveys, delineating Continents, Empir-s, Countries, States, Cities, Towns, Citadels, Solar, 
THE STANDARD 





To secure widespread and favorable publicity for THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, we have decided to place a few 
hout the country for comparison with all other reference works as to plan, scope, lateness of treatment, and general 


introductory ‘sets in each community throug a ' | 
While the distribution will be general in extent, it will last for a 


practical and educational value. We feel that every set will create a demand for others 
limited ‘time only, after which our regular subscr ption sale wll begin, at prices ranging from $48 to 


> ae 2 »] y ; 
quickly and thoroughly introduce the work, as above stated, we make the price merely nominal (about 
i 2 side sufficie 2 hese introductory sets to properly introduce the work at a special price has been 
December 25th, at latest, or sooner if we consider a sufficient number of thes or y s properly | | 


distributed. SEND $1 to THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth avenue, New York City, and a full 
HOW TO SECURE get of eight volumes of THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, in c'oth binding, will be 
ONE OF Til ES E forwarded to you at once. The balance is payable at the rate of $150 m ynthly for one year, or about 5 cents a day. 
1 1 y 2 2 - ‘o binding. the monthly payment will be $2, and for full sheep, $250 per month for one 
SPLENDID skTS If you prefer the half-morocco bi g, y pay 50 | 
484 i 4 
Peay year. 


sented, any set may be returned within ten days and money will be promptly refunded. *O 
be paid by the purchaser, but our entire contidence that the volumes will be gladly received and 


Please indicate whether you wish the work shipped by freight or 
Send 


$72 a set, according to style of binding. Now, however, to 


the cost of munufacture), the distributioa to close 


We recommend the half-morocco style, which is particularly elegant and serviceable, and wi'l last a life- 
wing to the nominal price at which these 


time. If not as repre 
introductoty sets are supplied, the cost of sending must 


cheerfully paid for is shown by sending a $48 set of books on 
We also fet 


an advance payment of only §$r. 
1 that you will thorough'y appreciate this great work and speak favorably of it to others. 


treight is cheaper, but tak-s longer. | | | 
Freig pert, We refer you to the publishers 


express. 7 hur dnd : 
2-cent stamp for postage on 22 page illustrated pamphlet, with sample pages, colored map, and portraits of famous inventors. 
of this magazine. Address 

FIFTH AVENUE, 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 "NEW ‘one 
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Poor 
Economy 


By all means be economical, out 
don’t be too economical where health 
or life is concerned. The matter of 
afew cents should never count be- 
tween the old, standard and reliable 
preparations and the new, obscure, 
and in many cases, almost worthless 
substitutes, 


COITS 


Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil and Hypophosphites 
is as much the standard for all con- 
ditions of wasting in children and 
adults where the lungs are weak or 
affected, as quinine is the standard for 
malarial fevers. When you go toa 
store to get Scott’s Emulsion, don’t 
be fooled into taking something else 
they say “is just as good.” Jt isn’t. 
Scott's Emulsion has gained its repu- 
tation by its superior merit, and noth- 
ing of its kind has ever equalled it. 
Your doctor will tell you that. 
All druggists sell Scott’s Emulsion, 
Two sizes—so cents and $1.00. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


(Continued from page 383.]} 








‘Master Skylark,” by John Bennett, “The 
Last Three Soldiers,” by William H. Shel- 
ton, and “June’s Garden,” by Marion Hill, 
grow in interest as the plots develop. 


—The Christmas number of Harper’s 
Magazine contains the following special 
features: “The Martian,” part third, by 
George du Maurier, with six illustrations 
from the author’s drawings: ‘President 
Kruger, by Poultney Bigelow, with new 
portraits of President and Mrs. Kruger; 
“How the Law Got Into the Chaparral,” 
by Frederic Remington, showing tne 
Texas rangers as pioneers of civilization 
in the southwest, with seven spirited pic 
tures by the author; “A Miduie-Engush 
Nativity,’ by John Corbin, who discusses 
miracle-plays performed by strolling 
actors, in which the English drama had 
its beginning; “Oliver Wendell Holmes,” 
by W. D. Howells, with eightillustrations; 


“Wild Ducks and Tame Decoys,” by 
Hamblen Sears, with seven illustrations 
by A. B. Frost; ‘‘Electricity Direct from 


Coal,’”’ an interesting story of the process 
by its inventor, Dr. William Jacques, with 
illustrations; Six short stories: ‘“‘The 
Romance of an Ambrotype,”’ a story of the 
civil war, by Howard Pyle, with thirteen 
illustrations by the author; ‘‘The Hun- 
dred,’ a Christmas tale of-child life and 
contrasted social conditions, by Gertrude 


Hall, with four illustrations by W. H 
Hivde; “The Defeat of Amos Wickliff,”’ 
the romance of a matter-of-fact sheriff, 


by Octave Thanet, with an illustration by 
Ciifford Carleton; “Weeds,” a  delight- 
fully humorous story of Simpkinsville, by 


Ruth MeEnery Stuart, illustrated by W. 
T. Smedley; “Sunday Sam’s Statute of 
Limitations,” a Thanksgiving story, by 


Henry Gallup Paine; “Clavis,’”” by Annie 
Trumbull Slosson; “Christmas Carol,’ by 
Nina Frances Layard; “A Chafing-dish 
Party,” a farce, by Jobn Kendrick Bangs, 
illustrated by Edward Penfield. The 


number is bound in an ornamentai cover 
Pyle. 
New 


cesigned in colors by Howard 
Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

NASAL 
CATARRH 
LOCAL DISEASE, 


and is a resul' of colds 
andsucden climatic 
changes. 
It can be cured bya pleas- 
ant remedy, which 1s ap- 
plied directly into the 
nostrils. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 
Opens and cleans theNasal 
Passages, Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, Heals and COLD ly H E 

Protects the Membrane 
from Colds, Restores the Sensesof Taste and Smell. 
1s quickly absorbed. Gives relief at once. 50 cents 
at Drugyists or by mail; samples 10c. by mail. 

8) LY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Special attention is invited to the new 
announcements of Lee & Shepard on the 
top of the first page of the Journal of this 
week. This well-known veteran pub- 
lishing house has catered for years to the 
purchasers of holiday books of a high 
order of merit, and for very reasonable 
prices, and have ready their Bulletin of 
New Books for 1896--97. They have this 
year “A Book of Country Clouds and Sun- 
sbine,’”’ by Mr. Johnson, illustrated with 
nearly 100 half-tones from photographs 
by the author. A charming book of life 
and scenery in New England. Cover de- 
sign in gold and color. Price, boxed, $2.50. 
They have also new editions: “The New 


England Country.” Cloth. Gilt top. 
Illustrated beautifully. Price, $2.00. 


“What They Say in New England,” a 
book of superstitions, ghost stories, and 
other lore collected by Clifton Johnson. 
Illustrated. $1.25. Among the long list 
of books of a holidy character are ‘“‘A 
Manual: for China Painters,’ with plates 
showing 138 mineral colors. Cloth. 
$1.25. ‘‘Beside Old Hearth Stones,’’ by 
Abram English Brown. Illustrated. 
$1.50. Books of Oliver Optic, numbering 
about 100 volumes, in series and sets; 
Sophie May’s Books for Young Folks, in- 
cluding Little Prudy’s Stories, Dotty 
Dimple Series, and Floxie Frizzle Stories. 
The Star Juveniles, by Elijah Kellogg, P. 
C Headley, George Makepeace Towle, and 
others are unequaled for inexpensive gift 
books. Send for complete catalogue. 
Mailed free. Address Lee & Shepard, 10 
Milk street, Boston, Mass. 





The Living Age for 1897. The value of 
this old eclectic weekly to every American 
reader, as the best compilation of glean- 
ings from the field of British periodical 
literature, has been long recognized. 
Founded by E. Littell in 1844, it has never 
ceased to occupy a prominent place 
among the magazines of the day. Its 
original prospectus contained the follow- 
ing paragraph: -— 

“We hope that by ‘winnowing the 
wheat from the chaff,’ by providing 
abundantly for the imagination, and by a 
large collection of biography, voyages, 
and travels, history, and more solid mat- 
ter we may produce a work which shall be 
popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public 
taste.” 

In pursuance of the same general plan, 
the publishers have arramged for the in- 
troduction of ‘‘New Features,’”’ so widen- 
ing its scope as to embrace translations 
of noteworthy articles from the leading 
publications of France, Germany, Spain, 
Italy, and other continental countries. 
A monthly supplement will be given, con- 
taining three departments devoted to 
American literature, viz.:‘‘Readings from 
American Magazines,” “Readings from 
New Books,” and ‘“‘A List of the Books of 
the Month.” This “Supplement” will add 
about 300 pages annually to the magazine, 
with no addition to its present price. 

A year ago the price was reduced from 
$8.00 to. $6.00 a year. This reduction 
brings the magazine within the reach of 
a much wider class, and is one of the best 
literary weeklies in existence. The Liv- 
ing Age Company, Boston, are the pub- 
lishers. 

FOR CHRISTMAS. 

The announcement in the Journal of 

December 3, and in the American Teacher 


for December, of Christmas cards, by 
mail, by H. H. Carter & Co., 5 Somerset 


street, Boston, will furnish to all of our 
readers the welcome information in re- 
gard to Christmas cards and . booklets. 
Packages numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, and 
the two especially for teachers, of twenty- 
four and fifty beautiful cards, are worthy 
of special attention. In addition to the 
unequaled Christmas cards, these pack- 
ages contain booklets, calendars, novelty 
groups, etc. Mr. Carter has won a well- 
deserved reputation of furnishing the 
choicest Christmas cards and booklets for 
a very low price, including birthday and 
anniversary cards of great variety and ar- 
tistic excellence. On receiptof orders with 
money, Mr. Carter will promptly send the 
packages by mail, as advertised. He also 
sells the best quality of paper by the 
pound, and furnishes engraved visiting 
ecards of the best styles. All guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. He uses the finest 
materials, and does the work on the prem- 
ises. Address H. H. Carter & Co., 5 Som- 
erset street, Boston, Mass. 





“ Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are 
a simple and convenient remedy for 
Bronchial Affections and Coughs. Carry 
them in your pocket. 





The demons of despair follow the foot- 
steps of the man whose ignorance or care- 
lessness has loaded him with a burden of 
weakness and disease. There is no royal 
road to health. No one can trespass the 
laws of nature and escape the consequences. 
True, some may do what others may not. 
Each one has his limitations. The puzzle 
is to understand it all. Before any one 
thoroughly understands his system, many 
mistakes are made. This is ruinous to 
health, disastrous to pocket. What must it 
not be for a family of three, or four, or a 
half-dozen ? In the average family, the 
mother is the manager, the nurse, the gen- 
eral superintendent. Her wisdom directs 
the household. She is responsible for man- 
ners, morals, health. How necessary then 
that she have able assistants. Most espec- 
ially in the matter of health. Dr. Pierce’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser was written 
for her especial benefit. It is what its name 
indicates—a home physician—a common- 
sense medical adviser. In its 1008 pages of 
plain language, with its 300 illustrations, 
she will find ample descriptions of symp- 
toms of failing health, with simple inexpen- 
sive prescriptions for the arrest of disease. 
It contains more information about the hu- 
man body in health and disease than any 
other book ever published. It has had a 
larger sale (680,000 copies at $1.50 each) than 
any medical book in the English language. 
This great book may be had absolutely free, 
in paper covers, by sending twenty-one 
one-cent stamps, to pay cost of mailing 
only, to World’s Dispensary Medical As- 
sociation, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
If you prefer fine French cloth binding, 
send ten cents extra (thirty-one cents in all). 
Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure Constipation. 


WASHINGTON — FLORIDA. 





As the various seasons come and go 
the principal points of interest, as well 
as those for enjoyment, put in their 
claims for the attention of the tourists 
and the traveling public generally. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
through its tourist department, is con- 
tinually on the gui vive in selecting for 
their series of tours, which have been 
termed ‘matchless in every feature,” 
seasons and destinations best adapted 
for the comfort and pleasure of their 
patrons. 

Tie Washington tours which are an- 
nounced for the winter and spring are 
among the choicest of Pennsylvania 
railroad tours, and are so well timed 
that it gives to the tourist the best 
traveling season and opportunity of 
seeing the Nation’s capital in active 
operation. ‘This series of tours will 
leave Boston December 29, 1896, Febru- 
ary 12, March 12, April 5, and May 12, 
1897; the round-trip rate of $23 will 
cover transportation in both directions, 
as well as include hotel accommodations 
at the best hotels in Washington, The 
tours will be of 7 days’ duration except 
that of April 5, which will be 6 days. 

A seriesof four tours for Jacksonville 
will leave Boston January 25, February 
8 and 23, and March 9, 1897. ; 

Excursion tickets, including railway 
transportation, Pullman aeccommoda- 
tious, and meals en reute in both direc- 
tions, will be sold from Boston at rate 
of $65. With the exception of those 
for the last tour, tickets will permit of a 
stay of two weeks in Florida, and will 
be good only on the special train in each 
direction; for the last tour, they will 
be good to return on regular trains until 
May 31, 1897. These tours are under 
the personal escort of a tourist agent 
and chaperon. For’ information detail- 
ing the tours, application should be 
madeto Tourist Agent, 205 Washington 
street, Boston, or Mr. George W. Boyd 
A. G. P. A., Philadelphia. 


’ 


Tue New England Conservatory of Music, 
in Boston, Mass., has furnished instruction to 
over 60,000 pupils since 1853, and its popular- 
ity as an institution of the highest excellenc: 
is constantly increasing. Its curriculum is not 
confined to Music alone, but Oratory and Mod 
ern Languages have finely-equipped depart- 
ments and the best instructors money can 
procure. Special attention also is given to in- 
struction in pianoforte tuning. The charges 
are low when compared with those of other 
musical schools. Prospectus mailed free on 
application. 








A Cuoice Curistmas Girt.—In the sge- 
lection of a choice Christmas gift, or an addi- 
tion to one’s own library, both elegance and 


usefulness will be found combined in Wex- 
STER'S INTERNATIONAL Dictionary, which is 
the last of the various revisions and enlarge- 
ments of the original ‘‘ Webster.” The Inter- 
national represents fifty times the amount of 
literary labor that was expended upon the 
earliest edition, and is, without que-tion, the 
most complete and reliable work of the kind 
ever published in a single volume. It is 
warmly indorsed by eminent scholars through- 
out the English-speaking world, and is a most 
useful book for the library, the school, the 
family, the student, and in fact for all who 
read or write the English language. 





MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 





A large handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted and suitable for office or home use, 
is issued by the Burlington Route. -Copies 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of 
fifteen cents in postage by P. S. Eustis, Gen’! 
Pass. Agent, C., B. & Q. R.R., Chicago, Ill. 


New York Tribune 


1897. 


Recognized as a Great, Safe, Clean Family 
Paper—A Force in Public Affairs and 
Potent for Entertainment and Culture of 
Every Member of the Family. 








A COLORED SUPPLEMENT WITH THE 
SEMI WEEKLY. 


There is a place in the United States for a weekly 
of really high intellectual quality, and the American 
people have given THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE a 
lavish welcome. During the past year THE WEEK 
LY was taken in over 245,000 families and read by 
about 1,250,000 people. Every effort will be made to 
brighten and enrich the paper and make it necessary 
to thousands of new frien«us. ; 

Patriotic. self-respecting, enterprising, THE TRIB 
UNE is fearless and scholarly in editorial com- 
ment on public affairs, steadfast in principle, and 
not whirled about with every gust of passion ; and it 
exhibits in every issue the truly American qualities 
of quickness, directness, brilliancy and force. It has 
won from Democratic rivals, by its thorough!) 
American spirit, the admission that it ‘*commands 
the respect of all parties.” In directing attention, 
early and pointedly, to the availability of McKinley 
and Hobart for the Republican nominations in 1896, 
THE TRIBUNE played a now well known and impo! 
tant part. 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE ministers to all the 
sweet and wholesome interests of life; and it is dis 
tinetly a paper for families and for those who want 
the spiritand the editorials of the leading Republican 
paper of the United States. It has an excellent 
agricultural page, a page of Science and Mechanics 
a charming page e-pecially for women, a strong array 
of market reports of unchallenged excellence, and 
book reviews, foreign letters, and bright miscellany 
in addition to the news of the week. 

It can usually be subscribed for with loca] county 
weeklies, Sample copies free. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY is printed on Tuesday and 
Friday, and gives twice as much matter as The 
Weekly. 

The craving for color on the part of the young, and 
even of other members of a family, has now been 
recognized by THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIKUNE in 
the publication of a colored supplement of 16 pages 
witheach Friday's paper. If not gratified ina proper 
way, the liking for pictures and innocent bright read 
ing matter will incline many to seek in less desirable 
publications that which they cannot find in thei! 
favorite paper. The jokesand quaint paragraphs, and 
the fifty or more political cartoons, humorous 
sketches and half-tones, and other amusing contents 
of the colored supplement will prove a wetcome addi- 
tion to the wiser and weightier parts of the paper. It 
is printed on superfine paper, and its 16 pages are 
themselves fully worth the price of the SEMI- 
WEEKLY. Sold separately, as a pictorial weekly, 
* Twinkles ” readily brings 5 cents a copy and in the 
course of a year the reader would receive more than 
he has paid for THE TRIKUNE itself. The piquant 
eomicalities of the supplement will lend new value 
to bound volumes and make each copy valuable long 
after the date of publication, 5 

This edition is now offered in combination with 
local weeklies. The colored supplement will be sent 
only to subscribers who forward the regular price 

of the SEMI-WEEKLY, $2.00 a year, to THE 
TRIBUNE direct. 

Sample copies of Friday’s SEMI-WEEKLY free. 





DAILY, $8.00a year. SUNDAY TRIBUNE, $2.00 
SEMI-WEEKLY, $2.00; WEEKLY, $1.00; TRIBUNE 
ALMANAC for 1897, with full election returns, out 
in January, 25 cents a copy. 


THE TRIBUNE, NEW YORK. 





AND . W. 
SCHERMERHORN & C0. 
3 Bast 14th St. 
WEew YORK. 
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Some New Books. 


a — 


Title. 

Scribe & Legouve’s Bataille de Dames.. 
Phe YOUNG SSlOGMAN ... 0... cccssccccccce, 
St. Nicholas (2 vols.).... 
The Wampum Belt 
The Windfall paeects 
Christine’s Career......... 
Midshipman Farragnt.... 
The Beginners of a Nation............ ; 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream 

te EI BOUNDORG. cc ess ccccccss 
The History of Modern Education... 
The Elements of Plane Geometry... 
ere ae ea oe 
yy | Ge ene enna 
The German Struggle for Liberty.... 
Saul. isa. : 









THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 





Every one who has had to 
consult the cumbersome old encyclopedias 
for some needed item of information, and 
has been unable to find that information 
because it was folded in some long article 
which effectually concealed it, will be glad 
to know of the appearance of a new gen- 
eral reference work built along different 
lines, so that any child who can read may 
successfully consult it. 

Such a work is the New Standard 
American Encyclopedia in eight large 
quarto volumes, and which embraces the 
substance of all the other encyclopedias, 
besides a very large amount of new up-to- 
date matter none of them contain. It in- 
troduces a of words, 
names, facts, ideas, inventions, methods. 
and developments. It treats, 
60,000 topics, which is from 6,000 to 10,0U0 
more than any similar It 
abled to do this because it eliminates 
everywhere : be 
without injuring the sense of any article. 


occasion 


vast number new 


in all, over 


work. is en- 


whatever may spared 
What the hydrostatic press does for bales 
the Standard 


clopedia does for books and manuscripts 


of cotton, American Ency- 


li condenses into short articles what be- 
fore filled pages and chapters. 

But it is in the arrangement of the sub 
ject matter that the new work surpasses 
all others. It is so perfectly indexed that 
each topic is under its own letter, thus 


avoiding the examination of one volume 


only to find that what you want is in 
another. For instance, “heart” is found 
under the letter “H’’ instead of under 


“Anatomy,” a feature which enabies the 
work to answer all questions in the quick- 
est possible time. 


As it is always desirable, and often 
much easier, to convey ideas by way ot 
pictorial representations than by the 


printed page, the publishersof the “Stand- 
ard American” have lavishly embellished 
the new work. There are over 3,500 illus- 
trations, which 
subject, lending aew interest to the de- 
ot 


cover every conceivable 


scriptions, and forming a succession 
pleasing surprises. It also contains over 
300 colored maps, charts, 
of continents, empires, countries, towns, 
states, cities, citadels, battle-fields, from 
the most recent explorations, and of the 
solar, lunar, and planetary systems, thus 
forming a completeatlas of the worldsuch 
as no other encyclopedia has undertaken 
to present. This feature will be found of 
the highest value in the education of the 
young, for the pictures and colored maps 
will have a distinct fascination for them, 
and thus prove an important incentive to 
reading and study. 

If one has the “Standard American” at 
his elbow, he is fully equipped for ali 
questions that may arise regarding his- 
and modern 


and diagrams 


tory, ancient, mediaeval, 
tiography, geography, science, art, eX- 


mythology, inven- 
astrology, 


com- 


ploration, discovery, 


tion, astronomy, 


mechanics, 
agriculture, horticulture, 


electricity, 


geology, 
finance, engineering, 
medicine, law, 
Lotany, biology, zoology, chemistry, min- 
eralogy, philosophy, meteorology, naviga- 
tion, literature, and scores of other sub- 
jects. " 

Another feature in which the new wor 


merce, 


diplomacy, physiology, 








Teachers’ Agencies. 





Author. Publisher. Price 
Wells (Ed.) D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, $ .25 
Alger, Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila. ae 
__— The Century Co., New York. 3.00 
——— “ “ “ “ 4.00 
Butterworth. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1.50 
Stoddard. “ ve “ 1.50 
King 1.50 
Barnes. 1 00 
Eggleston. “6 “ “ 1.50 
Sprague {Ed.} Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. 60 

Z “ “ “ 60 
Williams. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. om 
Hobbs. A. Lovell & Co., New York. 75 
Holden A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1.25 
aang. Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. 2.00 
Bigelow. Harper & Brothers, New York. 5.00 
Browning. T. Y. Crowell & Co., es 1.50 


Dietrich. Gillett & Co , Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bartholomew. Lutheran Augustana Book Con- 





stands absolutely alone is in its very full 
appendixes, which embrace over 199 sub- 
divisions, including a biographical dic- 
tionary, a dictionary of technical terms. 
a gazetteer of the United States, presiden- 
tial elections in the United States, re- 
ligious summaries, state and territorial 
‘lection statistics, statistics of the popula- 
tion of the world, and a veritable mine of 
information on thousands of subjects of 
universal interest and importance. 

But it is in its treatment of recent sub- 
jects that the Standard American will be 
found of paramount value. There are 
many articles not found in any other en- 
cyclopedia: “The X-ray,” “Argon, 
“Horseless Carriages,” “The Atlanta Ex- 
position,” “Color Photography,” etce., ete. 
It also gives biegraphies of hundreds of 
people who have lately become famous, 
such as Professor Roentgen, discoverer of 
the “X-ray,” Ian Maclaren, Dr. Nansen. 
the explorer, Rudyard Kipling, etc., ete., 
besides which it presents all the latest 
statistics, state, territorial nations], and 
| of the whole world. On account of its 
| lateness in all these matters, as well as its 
} accuracy, it is fast becoming the standard 
} 
| 





in schools, colleges, courts, publie libra- 
and wherever important questions 
come up for discussion. 

It would therefore seem that no pro- 
fessional man, artisan, mechanic, teacher, 
pupil, or farmer can well afford to be 
without this most useful, practical, and 
latest of all encyclopedias, especially as 
its price has been so arranged as to make 
the work a great bargain, and render its 
possession possible to almost any one wno 
earnestly desires to own it. 
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COMFORT 

Is what you want in traveling, and you get it 
in the Personally Conducted Tourist Cars, 
Chicago and Council Bluffs to California via 
the Union Pacific, leaving Chicago every 
Thursday. 

Ask your nearest agent for particulars or 
write to R. Tenbroeck, General Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Teacher (severely) —‘‘ Tommy Smith, come 
here. Why haven't you learned your geog- 
raphy lesson ?’ 

Tommy — * "Cause the papers say there’s 
going to be achange in the map of Europe.” 
—Chicago Despatch. 

Tue Facr tHatr Doctors 
frequently advise change of air and climate to 
those suffering from catarrh is proof that catarrh 
is a local and climatic disease. Therefore, 
unless you can leave home and business, you 
should use Ely’s Cream Balm. Applied directly 
to the seat of the disease, it effects instant re- 
lief and a satisfactory cure after short continu- 
ance. No mercury nor injurious drug is con- 
tained in the Balm. 

‘‘Between me and you, Bunker, does your 
wife use powder?” 

‘‘ Don’t know whether its powder or dyna- 
|mite; but when she blows me up, it’s a week 
before I’m right again.’’—Detroit Free Press. 

Mrs. Winstow’s ‘“ Sootninc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
| Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhoa, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 
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. At the End of Your Journey you will find os 
’ it a great convenience to go right over to g 


¢ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
; 








Fourth Ave. 41st aud 42d Sts.. ? 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORA. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


é Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
S eaaenetennnee® 





HIRING 53-cent teachers is so much a habit in some communities that nothing better is expected or even im 
know that it Lanse ge p feo ng ceneses where the principalis a man of small calibre, with just cunning enough to 
re ot sn Page Benen’ or him to le tg really well-qualified teacher get into the school as an assistant. So the 
eos HONS « ear after year, worse than wasting the time of the childrén, and the poor quality of the work is not 
discovered till the pupils enter some other school,—usually after the parents have moved away, and when they 
think it hardly worth while to make any fuss about what is past. Did you ever reflect what an expensive luxury a 
poor teacher is? Every superintendent will tell & 3 CENT spend all their school time for the year only to be 
you that there are teachers under whom pupils 00s UB! in every way worse off atthe end of the year than 
at the beginning, absolutely knowing less, being less confident of what they do know. and having acquired bad 
habits of study and recitation. Now what is the loss to the school on such ateacher? The $400 you pay her? That 
is hardly a circumstance. The 40 children under her have lost a year—a year in which their board and clothes 
have cost their parents, say, #12.000, and in which their time ought to be at least worth as much, all thrown away 
and worse. Now if yourcommunity has got into the way of employing such teachers, suppose you apply to a first- 
rent ey ip Mca eae pg sort oS Soenere ‘ bg give you. It A sag teachers from a broader outlook than 
; 8, % Ss how its candidates stand when compared with the best. Try some of our TEACHERS 


PET es ha scawehuncsecnnis sanepialins bhi caacwidevdeosinacccsvsicvas é0 0055 064200 See beehoabes saa wee 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





INy 101 Auditorium Building, 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 11 Auditorium Buita 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 











you should write to the 
largest Western Agency, 


for Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. > 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Introduces to Colleges, 


Telephone, BOsTON 775—2. 
MERICAN : : 
d FOR EICN TEAC H ERS : AG EN CY Schools, and Families 
an _ superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, re 23 Union Square, New York. 











THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
25 King St., Weat, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. §25 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 





4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 





IMPORTANT TO GRADE TEACHERS. 


Within two weeks, we have been asked to recommend teachers for the following positions, none of which we 
have yet filled, from lack of the right candidates rd, R550; 4th, R40; Sth (2), R400, R600; 6th 
3), 8500 to S600; 7th (4), 8475 to R600; sth (2 rhese positions are in cities near Boston and demand 
the best talent in New England (Normal graduates preferred 
the next few weeks. If you area successful teacher, holding a good position, write us, and we can probably get you 
The demand for first-class teachers is always in excess We want only the best. 


Beacon Teachers’ Agency, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Ist grade (2), 8500, R600; 
. 8500, 8600; Sth, R700 
besides these, we shall have many others during 


es ipply. 


a better. 





110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


competent Teachers. je ke al Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


' HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany. N Y. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSsSsssssssssssessesesesses 


$ Winship 
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Boston. $ 


in every part of the country. 


4 ’ 
é Teachers 3 Somerset Street, 
¢ Agency. W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 
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BI] ‘ y] 9 NI] ‘ 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
w NEW YORK cif'y. 
EACHERS °f recognized ability recommended 
for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
R, L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 





The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and secures places for them 
Positions filled in thirty States. 

Teachers Wanted now, 
Form for stamp. 

se ‘ é i] é tO 
Send full particulars t ery 
New York. 


H. 8. 
No. 61 E. Ninth S8t., 








American Teachers’ Bureau, 


Teachers Wanted. (19th year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 
* Sunset Route 


o 
To CALIFORNIA Vid “ Sunset Limited.”’ 
A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 
Finest Train in the World. © 
Beginning Nov. 9th, 1896, the famous “SUNSET LIMITED” will leave New Orleans 
semi-weekly, Monpays and Tuurspays, making the time from 


Boston to California in 44 Days, “sists 


Superb Equipment. 
Diving Car Service. 
In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is operated daily 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City. 
Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City. 
Tickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Japan and China, Aus- 


tralia, and Round the World. 
For circulars and information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G.T. M., } 349 Broadway, or _ ; 
L. H. NUTTING, E.P.A,, 1 Battery Place, New York. 


wit EN corresponding with advertisers in 


this paper, please mention the Journal. 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY. Pubisrer 


So 





Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St 


NEW YORK 
31 KE. 17th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. , 


uGREAT FAMILY HOTELG...... 
BROADWAY | °° ""comroravie. { UNITED 
CENTRAL | STATES 





Excellent Table. 
Prompt Service. 
Wioderate Prices. 
New York. } Boston. 
TILLY HAYNES, Proprietor. 


PSEUDOPTICS. 
The Science of Optical Illusions. 


A Series of Psychological Experiments for the Class Room. 











The collection of material and apparatus offered under the above title is the result of practical exper 
iments and careful consideration in the laboratory, the class-room, and the workshop, and is published in 
a convenient and substantial form for individual and class work under the personal direction of Professo) 
Hugo Munsterberg of Harvard University. The methods of performing the experiments, which easily 
number one hundred or more, are clearly set forth in language not too scientific, and yet not so popular as 
to lose its educational value. 

The material is divided into three general * parts,’’ each packed in a durable and ornamental box. In 
each box there are several portfolios, each containing a series of experiments comprising one ** Section.” 

Price for the whole.......... $5.00. 
The separate parts: No, 1, $2.00; No. 2, $1.75; No. 3, $1.25. 


A pamphlet of 32 pages, describing the above, will be mailed to any one sending a 2-cent stamp. 


MiLTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SprinGrieLp. Mass. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOK, 
Accompanied by a DRILL MANUAL FOR LATIN COMPOSITION. 


By FRANZ H. KIRMAYER, Ph.D., and FRANK E. GURNEY, 
BRIDGEWATER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
These books are in use in the Bridgewater Normal {in both Latin and English. 


School,and are already being introduced in some of 
}of developing facility in the use of Latin that one 


the schools of the country. 
The “Journal of Education” of October 8,96, gives needs to see the books to appreciate how skillfully 
the work has been done.” 


this review of the work: * These authors are emi 
nentiv successfulin securing remarkable results in Price, 95 cts. ; 10 per cent. off for introduction. 
Address FRANK E. GURNEY, Bridgewater, Mass. 


an unprecedentedly short time, Every lesson is given | 
— FOR — 
hotoqraphs Schoolroom Decoration. 


All sizes. 4coo subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and 
Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imp rted photographs 
Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


Noninst” Wn. Be Pierce & Co. 
Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS, — 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientitic and 
prac al work inevery department. Chartered by the State. 

cer SUMMER SESSION AT MARTHA’S VINE YARD. 





The authors have de 
parted so thoroughly trom the conventional method 














Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Ssec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, lsoston, Mass. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Gieolegy, Zooloxy, fur schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with veigbboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemit 
Valley, Grand Cafion. Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


Lantern Slides, Charts, «co. 
Washington School Collections 


"Rinerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at jess than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Miuerais iu good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate frazments, for $2.00 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 6t 
pages. Send for circulars. 

DWIN KE. HOWELL, 


E 
eow G12 17th St., N. W., Washington D. ©. 


eow 











brings you on trial! 
18 weeks 


THE PATHFINDER, 


CENT 





the yreat national news review for teachers, 






students, and a// dusy peofle. Fresh every week 


66 . ~ > 
Used as ideal cur- | UNCLE SAM 
IS LOOKING FOR 
bright men to fill positions 
under the Government. 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI 
NATIONS are soon to be 
held in every state. 30,000 
positions recently added to 
the classified service. Infor- 
mation about Postals,Customs, Internal Revenue Railway 
Mail, Departmental, and other positions, salaries, dates 
and places of examination, etc., FREE if you mention the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Write at once. 
NAT'L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


C.A. KOEHLER & CO. RORAICN BOOKS 


149A Tremont St., 
(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 
lsoston, Mass. 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


from the Nation’s Capital. 
rent-events paper everywhere. Clean, vigorous, 
concise, classified, non-partisan, entertaining, 
cheap. Weask you to try it for 3 months, com- 
pare it with others, and then decide whether you 
can afford to miss acopy. Agents wanted. 
$1.00 a year; low rates for clubs. 
Address 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 
4 


3, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—- PUBLISH — 
KEED & KELLOGWS Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’'S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHA W’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; 
H. |. SMITH, 
14 Ashburton PI.. Boston. 











etc., etc. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, 
151 Wabash Av... Chicago. 


Dialogues, Speakers for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, LIL 


PLAYS 
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COOOL POO CG Ot OSE Voewrv uw Sth ile 
Webster’s International 
| A Choice Gift. : Dictionary 


IT iS A THOROUGH REVISION OF THE UNABRIDGED, 


The purpose of which has been not dispiny nor the provision of materia) for boastful 
and showy aavertisement, but the due, judicious. ccholarly, thorough perfecting of a 
work which in all the stages orf its growth has obtuined in an equal aegree the favor 

nd of the general public. 


IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 
Words are easily tound * * * Pronunciation is easily ascertained, 

Meanings are easily learned * * * The growth of words easily traced, 
and because excellence oi quality rather than superfluity of quantity char. 
acterizes its evety department. * * * GET THE BEST. 


G. & Cc. Merriam Co., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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and confidence of scholars a 








A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For [ILligh Schools and Eventing schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION B.S., 


Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence, 

A “parallel course” is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
cises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus possible to require purely original work 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin- 
ciples involved, These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in high 
schools and evening schools all over the country. 

R. H. THursTon, A. M., LL. D., Doc. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr 
Rouillion’s book: “I think it is an excelkent élementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method. The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
precisely as in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, and the whole 
treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” 

Price, $1.25. DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave., 47 East Tenth St., 646 Washington S8t., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


[INDUSTRIALLY USEFUL true. 
aur BDUCATIONALLY INVALUABLE! 


- Remington Standard 
The Row Motels a Typewriter 


We solicit the privilege of sending free our 
pamphlet, “* THE EDUCATIONAL USE OF THE 
TYPEWRITER.” It sets forth the reasons 
why the typewriter is a valuable educational 
instrument, and tells the experience of those 
who have so used it. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 
== 
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The Inland Educator | wae ee Completest Catalogue ever / 


|| New and Second-Hand School Books 
||| Alphabetically arranged according to Authors 
To be obtained free only from Compilers 
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[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St. REW YORK 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. ‘ 
N. E. Dept., 352 Washington St., BOSTON. 


The Inland Educator 


A magazine of the highest class 











for practical, thinking teachers. lishers 


Contains about sixty large couble 
column pages of matter each} # 


H 


month. Its contributors are 









among the foremost, active 








School Book Sellers ||| 
Wholesale & Retai’ || 
Publishers of Ih | 
Literal and Inter- | 

inear Translations ; 
Dictionaries— Greek 


4 Cooper Institute | 
New York City | 
Arthur Hinds 

yy) & Company Min" tom 


I" : == 


Since “the 


workers in the educational field. 












The Inland Educator 


Is published monthly, at the rate 






of $1.00 per year. 
proof of the pudding is in the 





eating,” we shall be glad to 


Cortina Method 


(FOR USE IN SCHOOLS AND SELF-STUDY). 


Spanish in Twenty Lessons 


send a copy of one of our late 


issues upon request. 


French 
Icenglish ERGO «60sec ccoses 81.50. 
Amparo. Sp. and Eng., 5th ed., 75c.; Sp. with Eng. voc. 5ve. 
e El Indiano. Sp.and Eng., 7th ed., 50c.; * bd o 40c. 
Despues dela ) oven 3d ed., annotated in English.....35¢. 
e n an uca or El Final de Norma. 3d ed., annotated in English. .....75c- 
Verbos Espanoles. 4thed. Al) the Spanish verbs..... 40c. 
Modelos Para Cartas. 3th ed. Bound, $1.00; paper, 75e. 


CORTINA SPANISH LIBRARY. Send 5c. 
R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 
eow ) 44 W. 34th Street, NEw YORE. 


TERRE HAUTE, 
INDIANA, 











Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Ralief Mave, 





Sand for Ciraular. 


ars Natural Science Establishment 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | 


SOCHESTER wu iv 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomicai Models, 
Invertebrater 
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AFTER THE LEAVES HAVE FALLEN. 


BY W. L. GERMAN, 


v many trees and shrubs, the real period 
of growth in the proper season is of 
short duration. Some make their 
whole seasonal growth in the course of 








a few weeks, while others require but a 
few days. At the completion of the annual growth 
such plants develop strong terminal buds for the next 
year’s similar growth. In the horse-chestnut, the 
hickory, the lilac, ete., such growth is well exhibited. 

Request the pupils to examine the vegetation in 
their immediate surroundings, and from their com- 
bined observations make as complete a list as possible 
of such growths. 

In other trees and shrubs the growth continues 


throughout the entire summer, until stooped by the 





frosts of autumn or some other cause. Upon such 
vegetation no terminal buds are found, and the upper 
axillary buds and even the newly formed tips of 
branches do not ripen so as to withstand the cold of 
the winter season. We speak of such growths as 
must start from very low axillary buds as having been 
winter-killed. 

In like manner compile lists of such vegetation. 
Familiar illustrations are found in the honey-locust, 
sumac, the rose, the blackberry, and the raspberry. 

Upon the branches of some trees very curious scars 
are found, which indicate the places from which the 
leaves have fallen. (Fig. 3.) It will be observed 
that the axillary buds are formed in the axils of these 
fallen leaves, hence their name. In many trees these 
axillary buds do not show themselves until spring, 
but they may be found hidden under the bark if 
search be made. In others these buds (although 
formed early) remain hidden during the summer in a 
notch or cup at the lower extremity of the leaf-stalk, 
but are plainly revealed to us when the leaves have 
fallen. The search need not be extended very far to 
find examples of each. 

From some trees rather large branches may be 
taken which will plainly exhibit the distinct growth 
of several seasons. In the cottonwood and in many 
others, upon which the bark does not seam and break 
crosswise until several years have elapsed, this Is 
plainly shown. The divisions between these several 
seasons of growth are marked by closely crowded 
scars, by the inequality of size in the cuds of the 
united joints, and by the dull colors of the older 
segments. (FT ig.4) 

In many kinds of trees the main stem or trunk is 
lost at a short distance above the ground. This is 


Boston, Mass. 


due to the spring development and annual growth of 
a great number of terminal and axillary buds formed 


the season before. Well-known examples are found 
(Fig. 5.) 


in the apple, the eim, ete. 





Ou the other hand, in some trees the entire upward 
growth (providing that no injury occurs) proceeds 
season after season from a single terminal bud. Here 
we have a single shaft from ground to apex, which 
ean at no place be confounded with the branches. 
Illustrations of this are found in our firs and spruces, 
(Fig. 6.) 

Request the 


ipils to make lists as before of the 








following:— 
1. FB 
disappea 
2. Those 
3. Those species which partake of the nature of 
both of these 
It is well for the teacher to direct the attention of 
the child to the bare trees—the characteristic forms 
of the various species, the way in which the branches 


ch the main trunk has 


™m which a single trunk appears. 


are developed and arranged, and the symmetry of 
growth and the lack of it. The leaves oftentimes ob- 
scure the form of the tree, so that the form which we 
readily recognize in summer may be strange to us in 


winter. 





Aid the pupils in grouping trees according to the 
following: 

(a.) Those which throw their limbs out horizon- 
tally from the trunk. Example, the oak. 

(b.) Those whose limbs droop toward the grov »d. 
ixample, the elm. 

(c.) Those whose limbs in the main have an up- 
ward tendency. Example, the Lombardy poplar. 

(d.) Those which have an upward tendency at 
first, and later in their growth a downward inclina- 
tion. Example, the weeping willow. 

(e.) Those which have comparatively few, but 
large and strong branches. Example, the oak. 
(f.) Those which have many slender limbs. Ex- 


ample, the birch. 


rom the division of forestry of the department of 
agriculture I abstract a list of tree qualities which 
may be considered with profit in our schools. 

(a.) Endurance, or ability to withstand more or less 
unfavorable conditions. 

(b.) Recuperative power, or ability to heal wounds 
and outgrow other injuries. 

(c.) Cleanliness. 

(d.) Beauty of form. 

(e.) Abundance of shade. 

(f.) Extent of the season when in leaf. 

(g.) Ruptudity of growth 

(h.) Length of life period. 

Provide literature in keeping with the thought of 


these lessons. 


GEOGRAPHIC INTERESTS AND CHILD STUDY. 
BY ANNA BUCKBEE, 
Brackett State Normal School, California, Penn 
JHE following questions were submitted to 
six hundred children between the ages 


of seven and sixteen, in fifteen coun- 


ties in Pennsylvania : 





To what country or place would you go 
if you might go anywhere in the world you 
Why? 


Two hundred and thirteen answers were given by 


want to? 


boys and three hundred and eighty-seven by girls. 
The aim was to see whether their answers would not 
throw some light on the teaching of geography 

Che range of choice Was wide, forty-nine places 
being named. These ineluded four continents, eigh- 
teen countries, twelve states, ten cities, three islands, 
“The West,” “The South,” the seashore, places of 
natural interest, homes of great men, and a few that 
might be called neighborfng localities. 

California leads the list of states, being chosen by 
seventy-four. Florida comes next, with thirty-one 
votes. ‘The Holy Land also receives thirty one votes 
Forty-two want to go toa great city, London being 
the first choice, and Pittsburgh the second. After 
the Holy Land, England is the favorite, twenty-five 
wishing to visit that country. Then comes Switzer- 
land with seventeen votes, China seventeen, Italy 
tifteen, and India ten. Nineteen want to travel on 
the continent of Europe without saying where. 
Niagara Falls is given by twenty-eight, the Yellow- 
stone park by twelve, and thirteen want to go West. 
Russia is named by nine and none of the remaining 
places by more than eight, so they may be dismissed 
from further consideration. 

The motives are interesting and varied. ‘The fol- 
lowing were given ten times or more. One hundred 
and one wish to go to California, Florida, or some 
tropical country, for fruit, or the pleasures of a warm 
climate, thirty-two speak of climate only, thirty-six 
of fruit alone, and the others of both, but all wish 
for physical enjoyment. 

The desire to see places and objects of historie in- 
terest comes next, eighty-four expressing a wish to 
see ruins, castles, battlefields, and homes and tombs 
Westminster, St. Paul’s, St Peter's 
the Coliseum, the pyramids, Mt. Vernon, the tower at 


of great inen. 


Pisa, and the streets of Venice are oftenest named. 
Thirty-two wish to see the home of their ancestors, 
and forty-two want to visit some place where their 
relations live, thus making seventy-four whose choice 
is determined by family interest. Sixty-one had a 
strong desire to see what may ‘be called natural WwOn- 
ders and chose Niagara, Yosemite, Mammoth cave, 
Yellowstone park, ete. The next favorite motive 
may be called religious interest, and this led fifty- 
eight to choose either Palestine, “to see the place of 


our Saviour’s earthly career,” or “China and India for 
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missionary work.” Forty-nine long to see beautiful 
scenery, and forty-two vote for a great city, “to see 
the people,” “the street cars,” or “the big build- 
ings.” 

Before attempting to comment on these results, it 
is admitted that the papers examined afford a very 
imperfect test of what a child’s strongest geographi- 
cal interests are. He may be influenced by what he 
last read, or by the subject he is studying in geogra- 
phy at the time the questions are put; or he may give 
such answers as he thinks his parents and teachers will 
approve; but in the majority of cases we think that 
the answers are the candid expression of what the 
children believed at the time to be true. They were 
not allowed to discuss the questions nor to know 
what answer any other pupil gave. It is granted also 
that in order to reach definite conclusions of value, 
the age of the pupils must be carefully considered, 
and many more than six hundred instar.ces must be 
studied. But incomplete as this investigation is, it is 
suggestive 

In the first place aclose inspection of the tabulated 
results does not show that sex was an important 
factor in determining either the place or the motive. 
There are, however, some interesting exceptions. 
Only one boy gives the missionary motive, but on the 
other hand the boys do not choose the wild regions 
of the world, as was expected. One mentions the 
Rocky mountains, but three girls want to go to Africa 
to see a new country, and two to Australia for the 
same reason, while no boy mentions these places. 
Six girls wish to go abroad to see great pictures, but 
none of the boys give art as a motive for travel. 

Again, one cannot but be impressed with the pre- 
ponderance of the selfish, the human, and the relig- 
ious, or we might say, the personal, interests over 
what is strictly geographic. A careful study of the 
table shows that more than five-sixths of the answers 
given relate to a human interest either of self, family 
history, or religion, but always human in some form. 
Does not this emphasize that the earth should be 
taught as the home of man? 

As to the origin of the motives,— thirty-four say 
that they were led to make their choice by reading 
books of travel, thirty-three by descriptions given by 
travelers, and five give the credit to the teacher. 
While it would be unfair to infer that these thirty- 
four represent the teacher’s influence in giving direc- 
tion to the choice, yet the fact that so few thought to 
mention her is not without significance. 

It is hoped that this study, brief and imperfect as 
it is, may lead others to careful and patient investi- 
gation in this important field, where we will find 
much that is interesting and valuable to reward our 
search. 


SNOW-BOUND. 


BY ELLA MARIE POWERS. 


Illustrated by Alice G. Patten. 





XTRACTS from “ Snow-bound ” will be 
found most profitable study during 
many of the winter days. Select 











the various winter scenes or the care- 





fully pictured characters and consider 

each carefully. 

1. The threatening storm. 
2. ‘The evening’s work. 
3. The first morning after the storm. 
4. The morning’s work. 
5. The wind and storm of the day. 

6." About the fireside. 

(a) The mother. (+) Uncle. (c) Aunt. (d)7Sis 
ters. (e) Schoolmaster. (ff) The guest. — Harriet 


Liver more, 


7. Reminiscences and stories. 
& After the storm. 
q Reflections. 5 


As the lines are studied, the pupils will eagerly 
watch for lines which will suggest a blackboard 
illustration. These sketches may be drawn as fancy 
dictates and the imagination suggests. Such lines as 


the following may suggest a sketch: — 





‘¢ And from the shagbark overhead 
The grizzled squirrel dropped his shell.” 





‘¢ With mittened hands and caps drawn low, 
To guard our necks and ears from snow, 
We cut the solid whiteness through.” 


Fria. 6. 


These illustrations, though crudely executed, should 
"¢ be encouraged, both for blackboard work and for illus- 
trated composition work. 


QUESTIONS ON THE POEM, 


Why is “Snow-bound” ealled a winter idyl ? 

Name and locate the places mentioned in the poem. 

Compare the elder and the younger sisters. Com- 
pare the mother and the aunt. 

Which would you choose as your friend among the 





fireside companions ? 
Who would make the jolliest companion among the 





fireside friends ? 

What lines refer to boyhood days? What lines 
to girlhood days? 

What youthful sports are mentioned ? 

What lines refer to nature, disappointment, sorrow, 
war, Indians, labor, freedoin, patriotism, water, rural 
sports, adventure ? 

Are these lines a creation of the imagination or are 
they founded upon facts in New England life ? 

What scene is most impressive ? 

Have you seen any of the places mentioned in the 
poem ? 

Make a list of choice quotations from ‘‘ Snow- 
bound.” 


> 


What other winter poems do you know ‘ 





Commit the eleven lines beginning 


‘‘Tt is not wise to separate 


The tangled ends of will and fate.” 
FIG. 3. 





NATURE STUDY FOR DECEMBER. 


‘* The cock his lusty greeting said, 
And forth his speckled harem led.” 














. BY A. C. BOYDEN, 
v 


Bridgewater Normal School. 











attractive study for this month is the 
- common “evergreen’ trees” found in 
our yards, along the streets, or in the 
neighboring fields. The first feeling 
to arouse in the children’s minds is of 
the beauty of the green trees at the time when the 




















other trees have shed all their leaves. These trees 
have shed all their old brown needles and are now 
fresh and green. 
RECOGNITION OF THE TREES. 

One way to fix the different trees in mind is to have 
a “pine week,” in which will be brought in different 
kinds of pine needles, pine cones, pine sapling, pine 
wood, things made of pine, ete. Another week may 
be used for the spruce or hemlock, according to the 


‘* Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 
The apples sputtered in a row, 
And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October’s wood.” 


locality, and arbor vitae or cedar week may follow. 
Pictures of these trees will help show their beauty as 
large, conical trees, with straight branches. A smal! 
tree may be sawed off and fixed at the base as Christ- 
mas trees are prepared; this will enable the children 
to see some things that could not be seen in the twigs. 
In some localities a small sapling with the roots might 
be brought in; this would enable them to distinguish 
the long, stiff top root, and the long, tapering side 
roots that aid in holding the tree firmly in place 
The great length of the main roots and the number of 
branches also show how the tree reaches out in the 
ground for water. 
FIRST YEAR. 

The children will learn to recognize the common 
evergreen trees—pine, spruce, arbor-vitae, hemlock, 
cedar, according to the locality. They will enjoy 
them as arranged in the schoolroom, thinking of the 
fresh green color during the winter months, also of 


Fila, 5 


‘* The trapper’s hut and Indian camp.” 
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the value fo birds and other animals in protecting 
them from the cold and storm of winter. 

Conversational lessons on the needles will aid in 
developing the power of oral language as the children 
observe the points and report them. They should 
match the green colors to the color chart, not for the 
purpose of knowing the name of the particular color, 
‘but to distinguish colors, and to begin to appreciate 
the variety of greens that make these trees beautiful. 
The shape of the needles and the sharp points will be 
noticed. ‘The number of needles in a bundle can be 
counted, and different numbers found on different 
trees; the long needles of the pines are bound together 
na sheath, while the shorter single needles of the 
spruces need no sheath. 'The arbor vitae leaves are 
wrapped close together around the branches, and go 
become strong. 

The needles in one bundle can be drawn on the 
The 


question can be suggested—Why do we call the 


blackboard or paper, tied together at the base. 
needles leaves? Different answers will be thought 
ut in a simple form—they grow where leaves do on 
the stem, they are green, they fall off as leaves do, and 
some may find the veins in them as in other leaves. 
Why are these needles the best kind of leaves for the 
winter? Answers will be given suggesting the nar- 
‘ow shape as the best to bear the wind and storm, the 
rain and snow will easily drip or fall from the smooth 
and pointed needles. 

The buds are found on the ends of the stems, and 
not along the sides, as on other trees. One large bud 
s in the middle and two or three smaller ones are clus- 
tered around this one as ina nest. The little brown 
scales protect these buds because they are wrapped so 
tightly around them, and the sticky covering of pitch 
keeps out the water and snow that may gather in this 
These buds have in them the new leaves and 
They were prepared dur- 


nest. 
branches for next spring. 
ing last summer. So the tree rests during the cold 
months. 

Cones of some of the trees may be found on the 
sround and brought in to the school. The spruce 
cones are the best to use, as they will open in the warm 
schoolroom and drop a great number of seeds. The 
cones should be thought of as fruits, because they con- 
tain the seeds. The winged seeds are easily scattered 
by the wind into new fields. 

All of these points should come as the result of 
simple conversations with the teacher in which the 
child is encouraged to express his thoughts freely. 


Reading from portions of “Hiawatha” will interest 





We 4 mou th Din 6. 


the children in the ways the Indians used these trees. 

Simple legends of Christmas also add a charm to these 

trees. so often used on the anniversary. Many of the 

words naturally come into the vocabulary of the first 

vear, and can be used in the reading sentences. 
SECOND YEAR. 

The plan of getting acquainted with the trees can 
be followed as in the preceding year. The child with 
twig in hand can tell the different things he sees. 
Where are the needles? They are along the sides of 
the stem, with a certain number in each bundle, or 
single ones at each place; most of them are out near 
What is the difference between the 
The needles 


the ends of stem. 
needles and the leaves of other trees? 
are long and narrow, with sharp points, their stems 
are very short, the veins are hard to find, because they 
are so small. The needles of different trees can be 
compared in length by measuring with inch rules. 
The colors of the different needles may be matched 
After an observation 


te the color chart as_ before. 





exercise like the above the words may be written on 
the board to be used in oral sentences and later in 
written sentences, 

Where are the buds? How many do you find? 
How are the buds covered? Why? What will grow 
from them? When did the tree get them ready? 
Such questions will suggest the line of observation, 
but the children should be encouraged to tell freely 
all they see and think. 

A child can be given a cone and asked to tell all 
he can in answer to the different questions, then an- 
other tries it, and thus the power of observation is 
trained. Of what are the cones made? What is the 
difference between the green cones and the ripe ones? 
What kind 


ry bd 7 
[he words used in the oral sentences can 


Where are the seeds? 
of seeds? 


be incorporated in the copying exercises, and some 


How many seeds? 


section of the class may be able to make sentences 
from a list of words. 

A booklet made of the different exercises will add 
interest to the lessons. An appropriate cover is pre- 
pared, a mounted bundle of needles with name at- 
tached forms the first page, a drawing of the needles, 
also of the seed with its wing, adds another sheet, and 
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the different sentences copied from the board or made 
from the lists of words furnish others. Often a short 
literary quotation is copied as a memory gem to add 
to these already made. 

THIRD YEAR. 

The work of recognition is continued as L. ore, ex- 
cept that more varieties are known—white pine, pitch 
pine, spruce, cedar, arbor vitae, and hemlock, with 
smaller evergreen plants—laurel, 
Lists are kept on the board of the 


perhaps some 
ground pine. 
varieties brought in, and sketches placed on the black- 
board aid in familiarizing the children with the 
names. 

In the observation exercise a child with the twig in 
hand tells all he can see about the needles; he will 
naturally tell of their color, form, number, size or 
length (measure with inch rule), and arrangement in 
Another child adds to what the 
sufficient 


bundles or singly. 
first has seen, until the teacher feels that 
points have been noted for the next step. 
prepared for the drawing exercise, in which each child 
draws a portion of the twig, showing the arrangement 
of the needles on the stem. Colored pencils or water 
colors add the new element of beauty, which is appre- 
ciated by the children. Words or, questions will pre- 
pare for written descriptive about the 
needles: these can be used as a part of the regular lan- 


This has 


sentences 


guage lessons. 
In a similar manner the buds are observed, and the 


following points will probably be noticed—their posi- 
tion on the end of the stem, their arrangement (similar 
to the plan of branching in whorls), their coverings as 
a means of protection (the arrangement of the over- 
lapping brown scales, and the position of the pitch). 
The second drawing should be of a twig showing the 
arrangement of one whorl of branches, with needles 
and buds also. Also a language exercise follows on 
buds. 

The third observation exercise may be on cones of 
some one of these trees. The positions of the cones 
on the trees are noted, either on the growing tree or 
In many trees the 
cones hang high up, but on the pitch pine or hemlock 
The arrangement of the 
wooden scales in spiral lines adds to the beauty of the 


on a twig which is brought in. 
they are within easy reach. 
cone, as well as aiding in covering the seeds. The 
cone is thought of as a fruit adapted to the winter, 
+1 ‘ . + - n 4 > M4 
and the winged seeds illustrate the mode of distribu- 
tion. <A seed can be drawn as well as a single scale. 
The booklet 


arrangement suggested in the second year can be ear- 


The W ritten exereise follows as before. 


ried eut more fully in this vear. 
FOURTH YEAR. 

Lists of the eve rereen trees should be made as full 
as possible, and there may be added to them the names 
holly, 
Most of these 


of other evergreen plants that can be obtained 
laurel, rhododendron, ground pine. 
are used as decorations for the Christmas season. As 
these are brought in a few observations should be 
made on the marked characteristics of each, by which 
it can again be recognized. 


The first exercise may be upon the life of the 
needles, and the pine is the best illustration with 
The green needles are found on the 


Along the 


older stems will be noticed the scars where the old 


which to begin. 
ends of the branches on the new growth. 


leaves fell off, and it is to be noted that no new leaves 
have grown from the old places. By -counting the 
whorls of branches that now have needles on them 
the child ean find the age of the noc d!les on the tree. 
‘he same plan may be applied to trees other than the 
pine. Drawings can be made to illustrate this point. 

Another exercise may be given by comparing the 
white pine and (1) needles—length 
(measure with inch rule), size, shape, number in a 
(2) buds—position, size, number, 
amount of pitch. (3) cones—length, shape, surface 


Drawings of twigs of each can be made 


pitch pine: 


bundle, sheath. 


of scales. 
side by side for comparison, and from the outline of 
description may be made. A 


points a_ written 


schedule of comparison often is helpful: 


long cones. 
round ‘ 


small buds 


White pine | five needles in bundle 
. large buds 


Pitch pine | three 7 


The life of the cones can be studied if the pitch or 
yellow pine are available. The small green cones are 
found on this spring’s growth, the large green ones 
are on last year’s branch, while the old ones are left 
on the growth of the previous years. ‘This shows that 
it takes two years for the pine cone to mature. In 
the green cones the scales are very closely packed to- 
gether, while on the old ones they are spread wide 
open for the escape of the winged seeds. 

A review of the trees may be made by grouping 
the facts about the needles in a schedule form: 

Pine—needles in bundles held by a sheath. 

Spruce—short, sharp, three-cornered needles. 

Ilemlock—short, flat, blunter needles, under side 
lighter colored; short stem to each needle. 

“Cedar—scales w rapped about a round stem. 

Arbor vitae—scales wrapped about a flat stem. 

These facts will serve as material for descriptive 
sentences about the group of evergreen trees. The 
collection and sorting of cones also will aid in the re- 
view—the large cones of the Norway spruce, the dif- 
ferent pine cones, the smaller cones of hemlock and 
and the blue “berries” of the cedar. 


arbor vitae, 
boxes, with 


These varieties can be kept in separate 
proper labels. 

Many appropriate quotations can be found regard 
ing evergreen trees in Longfellow and Lowell, which 
can be copied and learned. A booklet on the group 
of trees will be as interesting as in the lower grades. 
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Christmas Bells. 


BY STELLA H. SEED. 


[Tune: “The Happy Bells Are Ringing.’’] 


(4) THE curistmas bells are ringing, 
Don’t you hear their joyful lay? 
And happy children are bringing 


Their glad gifts of love to-day. 
Chorus. 


Christmas bells! Christmas bells! 
Loud and clear their merry music swells. 
Happy bells, happy bells! 

Happy bells, happy bells! 

O, the happy Christmas bells! 


Hark! The Christmas bells are ringing, 
A glad message from the sky! 
“Peace on earth; good will,” they’re singing, 
“Glory be to God on high.” 
Chorus. 


And the music of their ringing 
Tells a story full of love; 

How to earth a child came bringing 
God’s precious gift from above. 


Chorus. 


Hark! the glad bells still are telling 
The story of joyous worth. 

Not a child on earth is dwelling 
But is God’s loving gift to earth. 


-- es 


CHRISTMAS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


BY ELLA MARIE POWERS. 


programme may be given. The children expect it. 
Do nct disappoint them, but let them do as much 
of the work as possible. 

Children are pleased with even a little remembrance, 
so choose gifts that all can make. Very creditable and 
pretty gifts may be made of paper folding and weaving, 
chains of straws and beads, sewing cards, and cut work. 
Encourage the children to prepare the Christmas work 
themselves, and thus they will feel and realize that this 
is their own Christmas. 

For the following exercise secure a little evergreen 
tree. This may be partially decorated to avoid delay in 
the programme: — 


por pupils of the primary grade a simple Christmas 
@ 


A CHRISTMAS EXERCISE. 
FOR LITTLE ONES. 


Enter six pupils: Blacksmith, author, fruit woman, 
doctor, seamstress, and jeweler. 
All sing to the air “Captain Jenks”: 
We’re Christmas patrons blithe and gay, 
We dance and sing on Christmas day, 
We lightly step and gaily sing, 
Our presents now we bring. 
We bring our gifts for boys and girls 
For boys and girls, 
For boys and girls. 
We bring our gifts for boys and girls. 
Upon this tree we’ll hang them. 
(Repeat first four lines.) 
(The children have previously made horse-shoes cut 
from cardboard of various colors; to these are tied rib- 
bons or worsteds, and little brass hooks may be on them 
in place of nails.) 
Blacksmith (with 
arm, a hammer in the other hand, sleeves rolled up, 
and little cap set far back):— 


several of these horse-shoes on one 


\ blacksmith’s life I love, so free, 
Each Christmas brings good luck to me, 
So now I bring these gifts to you, 
And hang them here in view. 
(Hangs them on the tree.) 
These little horse-shoes on my arm 
I give to keep you all from harm, 
And all who wear these gifts from me 
Will every day good luck now see. 





For dollies’ heads will never break, 
Well done will be each Christmas cake. 
No tiny tea-sets now will crack, 
And all the sums will be exact. 
(Finishes hanging horse-shoes.) 

Author (with spectacles, pen over ear, and books) :— 
[The pupils have previously prepared a few little books 

of colored cardboard, decorated, with paper weaving for 

ithe cover. A.few leaves of blank paper are tied between 
the two pieces of cardboard. On the blank pages has 

been prepared a calendar for the Christmas vacation, a 

little verse is written under each day (lines which the 

children selected and liked). These may be suspended 
by cord, worsted, or ribbon. ] 

An author’s life I love, so true, 

I bring my Christmas gifts to you; 

In these bright little books I bear 

Are written gems with greatest care; 

Long time to write them all it took, 

These thoughts within each little book. 

Who gets a book gets truth and love, 

The greatest gifts from God above. 

Fruit woman (with shawl, hood, and large basket on 
her arm. The large basket contains several small 
ones previously made of paper by the children, and 
each contains two or three nuts; these may hang by 
colored twine) :- 

A joliy old fruit woman, I, 

I sell my fruit as days go by, 

For boys and girls I’ve something good 
That grows on tall trees in the wood. 

A box of nuts for each to crack, 

Of skill I’m sure no one will lack; 

Some nuts on ‘‘trees of knowledge” grow, 
For some they’re hard to crack, 1 know, 
But, boys and girls, don’t think them tough, 
The kernels all are sweet, not rough. 

Doctor (overcoat, medicine case) 

(The medicine case contains little powders, appar- 
ently. These are of white paper, folded over at the 
ends in exact imitation of powders. Inside each is a 
bright little quotation about Christmas, a little, funny 
anecdote clipped from a newspaper, or a little picture. 
The children should be given freedom in the preparation 
of these powders, which have been “put up” and marked 
several days before.) 

Doctor (taking powders from 
tree) :— 

A doctor’s life is dear to me. 

Ah! many ills I can foresee; 

These little powders now I bring, 

For tempers sweet they’re just the thing. 
Each one tied up and marked with care, 
No presents can with mine compare. 

The writing on the wrappers say: 

“One powder take three times a day. 

It cures all worries, frets, and ills; 

Each child with happiness it fills.” 

Seamstress (with bonnet, shawl on; little bag at side, 
a hanging pin-cushion suspended from the waist, 
cushion covered with needles, pins. In the little bag 
at her side are sewing cards—some of the choicest and 
prettiest designs which the pupils have made. These 
are all marked for distribution.) 

Seamstress (placing little cards on the tree) :— 

Busily sewirg from morn till night, 
On Christmas cards of purest white, 
In and out, now here, now there, 

I sew all neatly and with care. 

We all are “sewing” every day, 


case and hanging on 


Life purest white: the one right way, 
Each stitch we take is right or wrong, 
O, sew all neatly, good, and strong. 
Jeweler.-—[Upon his arm hang chains of beads, straws 
and beads, straws and colored cardboard rings, seeds, 
or pop corn. ] 
Jeweler:— 
These chains and bracelets on the tree 
I'll give to all who will agree 
That no harsh act or unkind word 


Through Christmas days shall ere be heard; 


These chains shal] bind us all in one, 
Each task must be most promptly done, 
To love, to think, to do the right, 
Like chains—in this we all unite. 
The six take hold of hands and dance about the tree 
and (with the schoo!) all sing: — 
(Air: “Captain Jenks.’’) 
We’re thankful for these gifts to-day, 
This Christmas time is very gay. 
The gifts we all shall soon receive 
With Christmas love well weave. 
We love to give each boy and girl, 
mach boy and girl, 
Each boy and girl, 
We love to give euch boy and girl, 
Some gift here on this tree. 


(Repeat first four lines.) 
Teacher now calls off the names, and the six act as 


messengers delivering the gifts. (Always remember the 
pupils at home.) 

A teacher of ready tact and wit can make much merri- 
ment for the children as she calls out their names and 
refers'to the lines recited. Now and then she will drop 
a sentence containing a moral lesson that, under the 
happy circumstances, will long be remembered by the 
pupils. 


Welcome to Santa. 
BY EMMA GERTRUDE WHITE. 
{Air: “The Campbells Are Coming.’’] 
@” Santa is coming! aha! aha! 
Old Santa is coming! oho! oho! 
Hark! hear the bells jingle afar, afar, 
As the swift reindeer speed o’er the mountains of 
snow. 
So long have we waited his coming to-night, 
Just see all these faces so smiling and bright; 
And now he is coming! He soon will be here, 
And we’ll give dear old Santa a rousing good cheer! 
Hurra for old Santa! hurra! hurra! 
Hurra for the reindeer who travel so fast! 
Jing, jingle! jing, jingle! Just hear the bells ring! 
And here’s dear old Santa. He’s got here at last 
[Santa Claus enters, dressed in furs, 
traditional Christmas pie.] 
Santa Claus.— 
Yes, I’ve come. 


and bearing the 


I’m glad to see you. 

Thought I’d stop in passing by, 
Though I am in such a hurry; 

And I’ve brought a Christmas pie. 
Mrs. Santa baked it for you, 

And you'll find it full of plums, 
Like Jack Horner’s in his corner; 

Come, put in your little thumbs. 
Wish that I could stop to visit, 

And to help you eat the pie; 
But the reindeer tire of waiting. 

I must leave you—so, good-by! 


(Noise outside.) 


—Ruth Hart. 
[The pie is made of bran, with a crust of tissue paper. 
The “plums” may include tiny dolls, flat-irons, perfume 
bottles, candy toys, “little brown jugs,” pails, one-cent 
picture books, cups, ete. Early and judicious shopping 
will fill the pie at small expense.] 
An Eastern Legend. 
7... a tender Eastern legend, 
In a volume old and rare, 
Of the Christ-child in his garden 
Walking with the children there. 
And it tells—this strange, sweet story— 
(True or false, ah, who shall say?) 
How a bird with broken pinion 
Dead within the garden lay. 
And the children, childish cruel, 
Lifted it by shattered wing, 
Shouting, “Make us merry music, 
Sing, you lazy fellow, sing.” 
3ut the Christ-child bent above it, 
Took it in his gentle hand, 
Full of pity for the suffering 
He alone could understand. 
Whispered to it—oh, so softly! 
Laid his lips upon its throat, 
And the song-life, swift returning, 
Sounded out in one glad note. 
Then away, on wings unwearied, 
Joyously it sang and soared, 
And the little children kneeling 
Called the Christ-child ‘““Master—Lord.’ 
—Grace Duffield Goodwin. in Our Dumb Animals. 


The Merriest Time. 


AUGH and be merry, girls and boys, 
Over your stockings full of toys! 
There is little in life holds half the joys 


Of Christmas Day in the morning. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


